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The Readers Are Lousy 


Why do people read newspapers? 
Well, it really depends upon the reader. 


Much newspaper reading is for amusement, or 
just to kill time. Some readers are interested in 
gossip about their friends, or about people whom 
they would like to claim as their friends. Some read 
the newspapers because if they failed to do so their 
associates would call them nincompoops. 


Then there are those who look to the newspaper 
for answers to their questions. A few seek informa- 
tion which will give them insights into the com- 
plexities of the world about them. . . answers that 
will help them to believe in something and to know 
why they are willing to stand up to be counted... . 
answers that will help them to hold an intelligent 
opinion on the issues on the Congo... . that will 
permit them to explain why they are for or against 
a proposal to purchase a municipal water softner. 


Some people look to the newspaper for leadership 
and for the presentation of ideas too strong to 


swallow, yet lots of fun to kick around during that 
golden interlude between dessert and the bridge 
table. 


Lots of folks have had enough when they read the 
bowling scores, the television program or the prices 
at the shopping center. 


Why do people edit newspapers? 
Well, that depends upon the editor. 


Some editors are interested in the five-day week, 
with pay check, fringe benefits and the prospect of 
retiring in ten years. Some own the sheet and are 
delighted to enjoy a fine income and a membership 
in the state press association. 


Some editors like to play with ideas and others 
like to throw their weight around. Some are running 
for man of the year and some collect trophies and 
citations. 


Some editors are in the job printing business and 
some are junior grade hucksters who lost their 
hearts to display advertising. Some are choreboys 
for the power company or the political boss. Some 
are alive by the courtesy of their birth certificate 
and the absence of the coroner. 


Then there is the small, brave handful of editors 
who know themselves bound to the mission of help- 
ing others to understand the world about them. Each, 
according to his own abilities, and his own predis- 
positions, labors to bring new light to his readers 
and new life to the democratic process. 


If only one in five, even one in ten, of those who 
call themselves editors can qualify for membership 
in this elite band, their influence for good will over- 
come all evil designs. This is true because their 
allies are the few perceptive readers in each com- 
munity who look to their newspapers for more than 
a circus in print. In each small group within the 
community there is at least one reader with whom 
the editor can communicate. He, in turn, will inter- 
pret the message to his fellows. 


As a matter of fact, even the dullest, the most 
calloused, the most self-centered editor has in his 
make up some of the spark of Horace Greeley, just 
as the most mentally inert of his readers has hidden 
within him a few of the characteristics of good 
citizenship. Each brings out the best and the worst 
in the other. If the editor gets away with murde 
who is to blame but the readers? And who is # 
blame but the editor if the readers are lousy ?—HRL 
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Reporters Asleep At The Source 


A “Right To Know” Law Is No Substitute For “Need To Work” 
By John Gould 


Editors seem to think, once they get a “right to 
know” law, that they don’t need any reporters any 
more. 

“Freedom of access” doesn’t mean all departments 
of government are going to begin giving you the 
news on a platter. 

The newspaper still has to do the work. 

True, the hand-out, prepared release and advance 

speech have given editors plenty of stuff to fill, and 
have removed quality from the gauge of American 
journalism. It would be nice for the sedentary re- 
porter if he could now get a “right to know” law, 
and have all public affairs presented in ready-print 
form. 
‘Maine’s 99th Legislature, without too much hold- 
ing back, enacted a “right to know” law which had 
been sponsored by both the daily and weekly news- 
paper associations. Since then a few comical things 
have happened—not to the credit of journalism. 

The “right to know” is basic, and hardly arguable. 
It has always been there, but misguided public of- 
ficials have fought it. The federal government, to 
keep its New Deal welfare business from public 
scrutiny, went after a law that would close up vital 
statistics. Vital statistics, fundamentally, are vital— 
but state after state, led by the federal urging, en- 
acted laws forbidding access. A newspaperman sent 
to do an obituary on a leading citizen couldn’t go to 
the city clerk’s office and find out when his subject 
was born! Newspapers, clear across the United 
States, which should have been on their toes and 
fighting this with every facility, sat back asleep. In 
Maine, after they woke up and tried to get the non- 
access law repealed, the vital statistic people said the 
whole idea was to protect poor unwed mothers from 
the awful experience of public shame—their argu- 
ment being that by closing the records papers could- 
n't print bastardy stories. No Maine paper ever 
printed any anyway, wouldn’t and couldn’t. 

When the vital statistics were closed, the only way 
anhewspaper could legally get to any records was by 
appealing to a superior court, prove that a proper 
treason for looking at the records existed, wait for 
an order, and then the reporter could look only at 
the particular record: he had asked to see. If he 
wanted to go look at another one on the same day, he 
had to get two orders. The old privilege of scanning 





the records, speculating on a ‘possible item, was 
gone. But why should a reporter or editor rely on 
such legalities? How much better to have a friendly 
clerk, amenable by a diplomatic approach over the 
years, who would say, “You can’t look at the records, 
but I can—what do you want to know?” To a good 
reporter, there need be no serious restrictions on 
getting the news. 

After Maine enacted the “right to know” law, a 
board of selectmen (administrative in the New Eng- 
land Township system) held a meeting and develop- 
ed a new tax approach. The local editor, not knowing 
this meeting was coming up, afterwards cried that 
“right to know” had been violated, and ran a series 
of editorials castigating the selectmen. He didn’t 
know about the meeting because he hadn’t done the 
leg-work to check his local town office, and hadn’t 
cultivated the routine contacts that would keep him 
informed. If he had gone to the town office, he’d 
have known the meeting was coming up. If he had 
gone to the meeting, he’d have been welcome. If, 
missing the meeting, he had dropped around after- 
ward to look at the records, he’d have found them 
complete and available. He didn’t, actually, castigate 
anybody but himself—he merely pointed out pub- 
licly that he was a poor reporter. Yet the “right to 
know” and “freedom of access” phrases sound good, 
and he had beguiled even himself. A “right to know” 
law isn’t a substitute for “need to work” journalism. 

Another flare-up of “right to know” editorials 
came when the Governor’s Council did some business 
“under the gavel.” A long agenda, in which there 
was little other than routine business, was hurried 
through by abbreviated parliamentary practice. Re- 
porters, asleep, promptly hollered “right to know,” 
and said they had been deprived of their liberties. 
In the editorial barrage that followed, no paper 
spoke of any particular thing that had been conceal- 
ed, held back or left out of the records. If an editor 
could have spelled out some one thing he had a right 
to know, but was denied knowing, he’d have had a 


(continued on page 28) 


John Gould is editor of the Lisbon Falls (Maine) 
Enterprise. 
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Letters To The Editor . ., 


Why Do They Write The Editor? 


By Weimar Jones 


How come letters to the editor? What prompts 
readers to write ’em? 

As arule, people write letters to the editor for the 
same reasons editors write editorials. I mean real 
editorials—not those pieces written because there 
are yawning holes that must be filled, or those 
duty pieces that tell the reader how worthy the 
Red Cross and the March of Dimes are. The edi- 
torials that say something usually are written be- 
cause the editor is mad about something or glad 
about something or interested in something—so mad 
or glad or interested, he just has to tell the world 
exactly how he feels and thinks, and why. 

There is a vast difference, though, between the 
situations of the editor and the letter-writer. 

The editor has at hand the facilities for writing; 
he is trained to put ideas on paper; and, if he’s a 
real editor, he has accustomed himself to taking the 
consequences of publicly expressing his convictions. 
The letter-writer, on the other hand, may not have a 
desk or typewriter or even paper easily available; 
for him, writing is hard labor; and he shrinks from 
making a fool of himself by expressing ideas that 
somebody—possibly even the editor—may prove 
wrong in the very next issue. 

In view of the contrast, I always consider it some- 
thing of a miracle when I get a letter for publica- 
tion. And what a lift it gives my morale, for I figure 
that for every letter I receive, 99 others were plan- 
ned but never were written; or, if written, never 
were mailed. 

Why does that morale-boosting miracle happen so 
often to some editors and so rarely to others? 

A part of the explanation, I suspect, lies in the 
community. If it is a community that, traditionally, 
has never written letters to the editor, it is doubly 
hard for John Smith to screw up his courage to 
write one. Or if it is a community whose people, 
whatever their fine qualities, have not mastered the 
knack of articulation, there are likely to be few 
letters. 


Weimar Jones is editor of the Franklin (N.C.) 
Press, the editorial page of which supplied the ma- 
terial for his popular collection of essays published 
under the title “My Affair with a Weekly,” (John 
F. Blair). 


How much the matter of the reader’s being arti- 
culate affects the result is illustrated by a daily | 
know. That newspaper is about as stimulating as 
Sanka. While it is in favor of God, home and mother, 
it is only mildly so; and on those occasions when it 
opposes sin, it is careful to qualify its opposition. 
Yet, because it is published in a cosmopolitan city 
where there are many articulate people, it gets quan- 
tities of letters, and good letters. 

I believe the customs and composition of the com- 
munity, though, are distinctly secondary. Generally 
speaking, an editor gets the letters he deserves. He, 
himself, determines both how many and how good 
the letters he gets. He does so by (a) the kind of 
paper he publishes—is it interesting enough and 
stimulating enough to provoke letters, and (b) how 
he handles the letters that reach his desk. 

The (a) part of that seems too obvious to require 
comment. The (b) part does require comment. 

Consider the self-doubts of the letter-writer, as he 
struggles to get his ideas on paper. Consider the 
inner debate, as he stands beside the mailbox: Shall 
he actually send it? Is he making a fool of himself? 
Will the editor throw it in the wastebasket or emas- 
culate it and then publish it? Will the editor, who al- 
ways has the last word and who is cleverer with 
words than the letter-writer, publish his letter but 
scathingly answer it in the same issue? 

In the light of those questions, we on the Franklin 
Press have worked out, for our own guidance, these 
rules for handling letters: 


1. With rare exceptions, we promptly publish 
every letter that comes from our area. (One of the 
exceptions is when there is the shadow of a doubt 
that the letter was meant for publication; in that 
case, we first make sure.) If some of it is libelous, 
we explain that to the writer and get permission to 
modify or edit it out. If the letter is unconscionably 
long, we show the author how it can be shortened— 
and nine times out of ten, he thanks us. 


2. We never take liberties with a letter. No sub 
stantial change is ever made without consulting the 
writer. 


3. We do correct grammar and spelling. It’s our 
(continued on page 6) 
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._. + Voices At The Grassroots 


Keeping The Mailbag Filled 


By C. H. MacLachlan 


Occasionally I am asked by other weekly news- 
paper editors why it is The Long-Islander gets so 
many Letters to the Editor. It is a question I have 
never been able to answer to my own entire satis- 
faction. The lunar cycle doesn’t explain it, for the 
letters come in every week and seldom are from 
cranks. I can think of several plausible reasons, but 
none that would not apply to other newspapers that 
aren’t blessed with the profusion of letter writers 
we have. 

In 1959 The Long-Islander published 379 letters 
from readers. We averaged seven letters a week, 
accounting for about two columns of space. We have 
published as many as sixteen letters in one week, 
filling more than six full columns of our standard 
size sheet. These don’t include the letters we publish 
on page one because of their news interest or the 
ones that never get into print. Letters to the Editor 
has become one of our most popular features and 
readers are often seen turning to the editorial page 
first when they get their paper. 

It hasn’t always been this way. Our bound file for 
1944 shows that we received only an occasional 
letter. Often weeks passed without any. The file for 
1945 shows only a token improvement. By 1946 we 
were getting almost a letter a week. The growth 
since then has been steady. In 1958 we published 241 
letters, but 1959 was our all-time high. 

We often get letters in response to editorials, but 
many letters also comment on news stories. We work 
hard on both editorials and news. We try to have 
well-written, constructive and informative editor- 
ials, composed from a reasoned position. If we dis- 
cuss controversial issues, as we often do, we avoid 
being harsh or personal. The editorial page is the 
heart of a newspaper. It determines its position in 
the leadership of the community. Weekly editors are 
often too harassed to give their editorials the time 
they should have. But few communities are without 
persons of cultivation who can write and who are 
informed on the topics of the day, local, state and 
national. Many of The Long-Islander’s best editori- 
als are written on assignment by persons who are 
not full-time members of our staff. This assures us 
of two full columns of editorials every week and this 
attracts Letters to the Editor. 


Important meetings of the Town Board, public 
hearings and other events of outstanding public in- 
terest are given staff coverage. We make our report- 
ing objective. This has built up confidence. Many of 
the letters we receive reflect public acceptance of the 
truthfulness of our reporting. 

Sometimes letters from readers have produced 
letters of agreement from readers and others have 
provoked reports from those who disagreed. Some 
sharp exchanges have continued for weeks. In the 
very beginning staff members did all they could to 
encourage letters short of writing them ourselves. 
Persons who commented on editorials—favorably or 
unfavorably—were invited to give their comments 
in letter form. Sometimes they did. But this kind of 
pump-priming didn’t produce immediate results. In 
the days when there were few letters, even public- 
spirited citizens felt they would be making them- 
selves too conspicuous by writing. They didn’t want 
to be thought cranks. 

We published all of the letters we received that 
weren’t libelous, indecent, pointless or too long. 
Letters that are critical of The Long-Islander and its 
policies are published with particular relish. The 
angrier they are the better we like them. Writers, 
who, in effect, are challenging us to throw their let- 
ters into the wastebasket or edit the sting out of 
them are disappointed. Our practice of publishing 
letters sharply critical of The Long-Islander has 
helped us build a loyal readership with faith in our 
integrity. But most of our letters are from thought- 
ful, representative, responsible citizens with whom 
our community is singularly blessed. 

We discourage the messianic zeal of persons who 
write weekly, and we insist upon the author’s signa- 
ture for publication, especially if the letter is con- 
troversial. Letters that are not controversial may, at 
the author’s request (if we have his name and ad- 
dress) be published over a title of his own choosing. 


Mr. MacLachlan continues to edit the newspaper 
founded by Walt Whitman, although he sold recently 
the property known as the Huntington (N.Y.) Long- 
Islander. 
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Anonymous letters go right into the wastebasket. 


If a letter has something important to say, we let 
it go on at reasonable length. In this way we have an 
advantage over some dailies which are forced, by 
reasons of space, to cut letters drastically. Letters 
come to us from all classes among our readers. Most 
of them are of high quality. But some of them come 
from readers with little education whose efforts re- 
quire face-saving assistance in spelling and sentence 
structure. Huntington Township has grown from a 
community of 40,000 to one of 110,000 since 1944. 
The habit of letter-writing begun in those days has 
continued and developed. It is important as a medi- 
um for the cross-pollination of the grassroots opin- 
ion. No feature of The Long-Islander receives more 
devoted attention, not even the front page. 


Why Do They Write? 


(continued from page 4) 


business to know what is correct usage; it isn’t nec- 
essarily the writer’s. (My contempt drops to its 
lowest possible point when I encounter one of these 
“sic” editors—the intellectual snob who not only re- 
fuses to correct an error, but goes out of his way to 
call attention to it.) 


A New Age Of Thinkers? 


We noted a news article the other day saying that 
scientific testing had found that the brain of a 
porpoise was larger, and in all probability keener, 
than that of man. Scientists were busy working out 
a means of communication with this resident of the 
sea. If we glance into the future, perhaps we shall 
find Dolphin III, first executive assistant to the 
administration, reflecting on his fellow creatures 
rise to the country’s braintrust. 


“We porpoises, in the scant 20 years since hu- 
mans recognized our superior thinking ability, have 
made marvelous advances. True, we are somewhat 
limited by the immobility of the tanks of water we 
occupy, but this has been somewhat eased by scent- 
ing the water, decorating the tanks and the assign- 


4. If a writer fails to make his point clear, we 
suggest, as tactfully as we know how, ways that he 
can. If a would-be letter-writer can’t get his ideas on 
paper, we offer to help. (In either case, it is amazing 
how grateful the fellow usually is.) 


5. If a letter makes charges against someone, we 
insist on permission to show the letter to the 
chargee, thus giving him the opportunity to reply, 
in the same issue. 


6. We publish letters critical of the Press without 
question or objection. After all, we insist upon the 
right to criticize others; surely others have the right 
to criticize us. 


7. We consistently refrain from editorial 
“answers” to letters. If a letter contains an obvious 
mis-statement of an essential fact, we call it to the 
writer’s attention. If he insists on leaving the mis- 
statement in, we carry an editors’ note at the bottom 
setting forth the exact facts. 


We’ve adopted these rules simply because courtesy 
and fairness seemed to demand them. But it is we 
who have been the chief beneficiaries. 


They’ve paid off—and not just in more and better 
letters. The big dividend has come in the confidence 


_ of our readers. 


ment of human servants to take care of our whims. 


“It was certainly an act of the gods that the 
human race discovered our talent when they did. 
They were in a chaotic state, but since 1965, we have 
been able to act as chief advisors for almost all 
branches of the government, as well as administrat- 
ing most universities, directing industry and pro 
viding the thinking for most scientific research 
teams. 


“Admittedly, some of our fellow porpoises have 
gone a bit astray and become accustomed to such 
things as a daily quart of 12-year-old Scotch in their 
tub, and monthly trips to the Carribean, but all in 
all, I think we have adjusted quite well to the task 
of thinking for humans.” 


—Marissa (Ill.) Messenget 
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] Wish No Other Herald, 
No Other Speaker of My Living Actions. 


Shakespeare 
Is The Jam On My Bread And Butter 


By Alick Cleaver 


My bread and butter, as with the editor of every 
other British provincial weekly newspaper, is, of 
course, the run-of-the-mill work—courts, inquests, 
deaths, councils and the like. But surely few editors 
have such palatable jam. For me, it is an interna- 
tional theatre, with, as its star attraction, a man who 
died nearly 400 years ago but whose works, in one 
form or another, and indeed in one language or an- 
other, are best sellers. 

It is a unique record, for this man William Shake- 
speare lived only 52 years, contriving with a fine 
sense of the dramatic to be born and to die on the 
same date—April 23rd, which is also St. George’s 
Day. 

During his lifetime, he wrote over 30 plays (nat- 
urally, as a Stratford man who depends on him, I am 
discounting the theories, suppositions, alleged proofs 
and questions by the Baconians, followers of the 
Earl of Oxford and the Marlowe Society) and by 
degrees, nearly every one is being presented at the 
theatre in the town. 

It is, in fact, a major industry. In addition to a 
cast of over 50 which is here from early April till 
the end of November, there are the permanent work- 
ers of the theatre, who number nearly double that, 
and of course, the visitors—God bless them. Each 
year, our small town of approximatly 16,000 popu- 
lation, is besieged by nearly 750,000 tourists from 
all over the world. Mostly they come from the 
U.S.A., and although the changing pattern of trans- 
port, and an even greater desire for speed, means 
that whereas they once stayed a week they now stay 
only a few hours, they still contribute both to the 
town’s economic welfare and to my “off the diary” 
story list. 

There is the Italian student who popped in for a 
few minutes to say “Thank you” (Why to me?) ; the 
Australian who had relations here 50 years ago 
(“Do I know if they are still alive?’”’) ; the American 
hewspaper editor, proprietor or manager who saw 
our sign (“I was homesick for the smell of printer’s 
ink!”), the Cypriot (“We did a production of Othello 
in the Othello tower at Famagusta”) ; the Canadian 





(“I think your plays are nearly as good as those at 
Stratford, Ontario’); the Malayan (“I have just 
read an edition of Romeo and Juliet printed in my 
native tongue”); the enthusiastic young student 
from Connecticut (“Gee, your plays are much better 
than those on our campus’); the New Zealander 
(“It’s just like home, even to the rain’’) and so on. 
The list is endless. 

Greatest fascination of course, is the growing pile 
of visiting cards I am collecting. Each one carries 
with it the hope that one day I will visit them (I 
would like to but cannot afford the time, or money, 
to be away so long on a world tour). But the invita- 
tions are, I am sure, sincere, and I am convinced I 
would be welcome if I turned up. 

Experience has shown that this is so, for recently, 
my dramatic critic was sent by us to Canada and 
was showered with hospitality. 

Incidentally, we were the first paper in England 
ever to send a critic to Stratford, Ontario, for the 
festival there. 

And all of it is due to the magic names of Shake- 
speare and Stratford-upon-Avon. The town has been 
described as the “cultural centre of the English 
speaking world,” and though the claim may be a 
little grandiose, we feel that it has a very deep ring 
of truth. 

The English Speaking Union has a centre here; 
Birmingham University has an extra mural depart- 
ment of English based in the house once occupied 
by that years-before-her-time eccentric novelist 
Marie Corelli; study courses on the plays and Eliza- 
bethan England go on throughout the summer. 

No one has been to England who has not “done” 
Stratford. Only this week, I met two Americans. 
They were in England for two days only, but one 


Alick Cleaver is the editor of the Stratford-Upon- 
Avon Herald weekly newspaper in the hometown 
of the Immortal Bard which last July observed the 
anniversary of one hundred years of service to the 
community. 











was being spent in Stratford, and the other in Lon- 
don. The Birthplace, Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, a 
look at the outside and interior of the theatre (no 
time for a play, but a copy of the souvenir booklet 
would have to suffice) and the tomb in the Church 
where William and his family are buried, and they 
were off. They must not “lose and neglect the creep- 
ing hours of time” as Shakespeare himself has it in 
one of the hundred or so quotations he has given to 
the world on the subject. (Small wonder that a 
schoolboy once said that Shakespeare wrote nothing 
but quotations.) 

But that is as it goes. As I sit in my office at this 
precise moment, I look out through the September 
rain on to a street market, little changed from the 


Community Conscience 


Voluntary removal of printed matter from news- 
stands, by the operators themselves, probably repre- 
sents the most intelligent method of dealing with 
suggestive or pornographic literature. 

On the one hand, it forestalls the possibility of 
legislated censorship; on the other, it lets the pub- 
lishers know that there’s a level of literary degrada- 
tion beneath which it’s unprofitable to publish. 

The Recorder is a newspaper; newspapers and 
magazines of all degrees of quality have flourished 
since the beginning of the United States, under 
our basic guarantee of Freedom of the Press. We 
therefore cannot condone censorship in any form. 

The police are not qualified to judge the point 
at which a picture ceases to be art and becomes 
pornography. They shouldn’t be required to 
make a judgment which, primarily, should rest 
with the community itself. 

No magazine dealer, however conscientious and 
astute, can possibly thumb through everything that 
the jobbers place on his racks and change from 
day to day. And even if he did, the differences of 
opinion concerning what’s clean and what’s dirty 
would leave him with a pretty tough task, when it 
came to deciding what books and magazines he 
wanted to sell, and which ones to turn back to the 
wholesaler. There are prim folks in this world who 
would like to hang a robe on the Venus de Milo; 
there are people of unimpeachable character and 
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days of Shakespeare himself; the stalls may be dif. 
ferent but the atmosphere is the same, and a stone’s 
throw away, buses are queued up with dozens of 
visitors waiting to tread a wet and soggy, mackin- 
tosh-scented way through the house which, we claim, 
gave Shakespeare his first sight of English light. 

The people who buy and sell in the market are my 
bread and butter. But how sweet the jam that was 
first made in Henley Street and now is dispensed 
nightly on the banks of the Avon. 

Might I, as a footnote, add that if anyone who 
reads this and then comes to Stratford, has a minute 
to spare, they should drop into my office for a chat. 
I should be only too delighted to meet them. 


moral responsibility who belong to nudist camps and 
who subscribe to the sun-bathers’ magazines. 

Legalized censorship, backed by a law which be- 
cause of the varied natures of magazines and news- 
papers would have to be general, would be a threat 
to Freedom of the Press. It would be a foot in the 
door for any bigot, political backbiter or artless or 
dirty-minded “crusader” to use in curtailing the 
liberties which periodicals have had since the Revo- 
lution and which, by and large, they’ve used ina 
responsible fashion. 

We do not think any businessman would flout the 
community’s conscience and taste by purveying 
trash which he knows to be repugnant to a large 
number of his customers. It’s not good business; 
one loses business whether a grocer who sells bad 
apples, or a newsstand operator who sells maga- 
zines which, to a majority of his healthy-minded 
and mature customers, appear to be bad taste. 

Conscientious parents and customers could prob 
ably get just as good a response as the police chief 
if they talked to the newsstand operators, and the 
appearance of an effort at censorship by a govern 
ment agency would be eliminated. 

What gets read in this town is the community’ 
responsibility; the public can and does enforce its 
views on businessmen simply by contributing t 
their success or failure. 

The businessmen know this too. 

Voluntary response by newsstand dealers to the 
sentiments of the community is, we think, the key. 

—Menlo Park (Calif.) Recorde 
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Killing Some Church “News” Can Lead 
To More And Better Coverage 


By Kenneth R. Byerly 


Church news coverage of a Virginia weekly be- 
came outstanding after its publisher had the courage 
to throw out all items that weren’t up-to-the-minute. 

He is J. E. Currell of the Rappahannock Record 
at Kilmarnock. His weekly, published in a town of 
little more than 1000 persons, has a circulation of 
3000. 

“We started our church page many years ago,” 
said the veteran publisher, “but found that churches 
would not notify us of schedule changes and that 
few people read the page after seeing the items for 
several weeks.” 

He then made a bold decision that created many 
problems at first, but paid off big in the long run. 

“To put life in our church page news,” Currell 
said, “we established a policy of destroying the com- 
plete page each week and setting all new copy for 
the next week. Ministers and others sending in 
church items insisted that we run the same copy 
week after week, but we stuck to our policy. Preach- 
ers told me they were then criticized severely for 
not getting their notices in the paper. After a few 
years everyone seemed happy with the current news 
in the church page, and it became one of our better 
read sections. We now have no more trouble getting 
church news on time than we do any other copy.” 

Religious news in the Virginia weekly is not con- 
fined to its church page. Stories that merit it appear 
frequently on page one, sometimes several in a 
single issue. 

Few things touch the lives of so many people as 
religion. Yet church “news” in many weeklies in- 
cludes little more than a “canned” sermon or prayer 
written by some far-away preacher, and dreary 
“standing” notices of services that have run for 
months or years without change. The Rappahan- 
nock Record’s lively, local coverage of church news 
is a major reason for its outstanding circulation. 
Other weeklies can profit from its example. 

Many questions plague weekly editors on church 
news. Here are some of them, and suggested an- 
swers: 


1, Should all churches be given equal treatment? 


Yes, in that news of all churches should be con- 
sidered and reported with equal fairness, regardless 
of the interests of prejudices of the reporter or his 


newspaper. 

No, in answer to the many editors who say, “I 
try to give each denomination equal space.” 

Churches should be covered much as other beats. 
They should not get newspaper space just because 
they are churches and religion is “a good thing.” A 
church with 1000 members usually does more than 
one with 100, and one with 250 members may be 
three times as active as another with the same mem- 
bership. So some churches should receive more news 
space than others, but care should be taken to make 
sure that this is done fairly. 


2. Should editors feel a special obligation to church- 
es? 


Yes. Much that is good in the world comes from 
churches and preachers, so newspapers should help 
them. 

This does not mean that everything will be in 
accordance with Christian principles and the teach- 
ings of the Bible. “Some of the vainest, greediest, 
most vengeful men I have ever known have been 
preachers,” said a small town editor. “I have known 
them to lie, cheat and violate confidences. And some 
of the church fights I have witnessed brought out 
the basest instincts in the people involved.” This 
comes as a shock to some young reporters. It should 
not cause them to become cynical or to condemn all 
churches and preachers, because such things are not 
the general rule. 


8. Should church controversies be reported? 


Good judgment is the answer here. Church fights, 
like those in school, can become very bitter and 
divide a church as well as the community. If a 
preacher is dismissed, or a church is divided over 
whether or not certain property should be purchased 
and a new church built, report the facts but not the 
squabbling and recriminations. Wounds heal slowly 
and scars show for years. 


Professor Byerly, of the University of North Car- 
olina School of Journalism, is author of the forth- 
coming textbook, “Community Journalism” (Chil- 
ton) which readers will find reviewed in this issue 
of Grassroots Editor. 
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4. Should good news only be printed about churches? 





Preachers, like people in all walks of life, some- 
times want newspapers to print only good news 
about them. The Bible reports good and bad news. 
So should newspapers, even about churches, when 
the news is important. This does not mean that 
editors should go out of their way to dig up bad 
news. Little will be accomplished by such tactics and 
much harm may be done. If a preacher is fined for 
speeding, report the story just as it would be done 
for anyone else, but if a church’s membership drops 
ten percent there is no reason to report this unless 
officials want to use it to show why they wish to 
‘build a new church in a more convenient location. 


5. Does it take an expert on religion to write religi- 
ous news? 


No, but it takes a reporter who is careful with 
facts and terminology, and is willing to check them 
before publishing his story. Each denomination has 
its own beliefs, traditions and customs, so stories on 
them should contain correct terminology. For exam- 
ple, Seventh-day Adventists and Churches of Christ 
do not call their leaders Reverend, they use the term 
elder and this has theological importance to them; 
Presbyterians have both elders and deacons, Bap- 
tists have only deacons; and Catholics expect to have 
such terms as requiem Mass, chalice and stole used 
properly. Stories on religion should be written as 
well, and edited as carefully, as those on other sub- 
- jects. 


6. Do churches recognize the importance of news- 
paper coverage of their activities? 


Yes, to an increasing degree. This is particularly 
true on the national level where an estimated 1000 
public relations specialists, many of them former 
newspaper or broadcasting professionals, are em- 
ployed by religious organizations to give informa- 
tion about their affairs to the press, radio and tele- 
vision. 

Unfortunately, however, many ministers on the 
local level lack “know how” in obtaining church 

“news coverage, though most of them realize its im- 
portance. The Rev. Mr. A. C. Forest of the United 
Church Observer had this in mind when he told 
Ontario weekly newspapermen: 

“The first place I would call, were I a minister in 
a town or small city again, would be at the local 
newspaper. I would try to cultivate the friendship 
and understanding of the editor and his staff. . . I 
‘think that in most things the minister and the editor 
will think alike and be concerned with the same 


things. 
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“But many ministers won’t do this. They are 
afraid that you editors will think they are publicity. 
seekers, or they will stay away for other reasons. If 
I were an editor, I would invite the minister over, , 
. let him see the shop, meet the staff, size him up, 
win his confidence.” 

It is important that preachers and newsmen know 
each other, and work together with sympathetic 
understanding. All will benefit from this—churches 
and their congregations, and newspapers and their 
readers. 


Henley Regatta 


Delightful the season of summer. The reason? 
For some it is cricket and beer. 

But others think better than cricket (and wetter) 
Is Henley, the peak of the year. 

How striped are the awnings, how clipt are the lawn. 

ings, 
How red the geranium twirls! 

How white are the flannels that punt through the 

channels 
With cargoes of beautiful girls! 

But grimmest and sternest, and deadly in earnest, 
Are crews who go down to the start 

Past Remenham, Fawley and Temple, and all they 
Can feel is the lurch of the heart. 

They’re off! “Give her ten!” yells the cox. And 

again, 
“All you’ve got!” and like demons they strike. 

Apprehensive and mute as he pedals the route 
The coach shears along on his bike. 

An instant of glory completes the same story 
In race after race through the day 

Till night settles gently as scooter and Bentley 
Bear weary spectators away. 

Now quelled is the riot of Fair Ground, and quiet 
The Eights slumber sweetly in bed, 

While on his verandah a portly Leander 
Drinks to a day that is dead. 


—Oxford (England) Times 


Educators tell us that we can learn from the past 
but it can’t be done unless you are willing to read 
—Granite City (Ill.) Press-Recort 
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Editor Without Local Readers . . . 


How To Be A Man Of Distinction 


By P. D. East 


My claim to distinction, actually is two-fold. First, 
I own a weekly newspaper in the village of Petal, 
located two miles from the town of Hattiesburg, in 
Forrest County, Mississippi, and my newspaper has 
the lowest local per capita circulation of any in the 
world. I confess to an abounding ignorance of arith- 
metic, but I think in dealing with material objects 
the lowest count is zero. And zero is the number 
which represents my circulation in Petal (whose 
own claim to distinction is, as proud Petalites will 
tell you, that it is “the largest unincorporated town 
in the country’). 

Second, my paper is, to the best of my knowledge, 
the only one in the nation with an unlisted telephone 
number. I wish to point out that to reduce a local 
circulation from 2300 to zero in only five years re- 
quires a certain ability and constant effort. I say 
that with pride, of course. Frankly you’ve got to 
work at it full time—and a ringing telephone is 
distracting. _ 

My distinction makes certain demands, and to 
date the price I’ve paid has been two ulcers, a point- 
ed head of gray hair, and almost $15,000 in cash. I'll 
admit my success was not a sure thing in the begin- 
ning. Actually, the first hint of it came when a mop- 
maker refused his paper at the post office one week. 
It was returned to me marked “refused,” and I was 
surprised, but in the weeks which followed I became 
accustomed to an armful every Friday. And with 
those refused papers I knew I’d arrived. 

The secret of my first sweet smell of success was 
relatively simple. I had reached a startling conclu- 
sion: that Negroes were, after all, just people. Need- 
less to say, I was more than a little surprised to 
learn that everyone didn’t share my opinion. 

I reached this conclusion from reading the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and especially the 
amendments to it, which impressed me, and wouldn’t 
turn loose from my memory. Having been so cor- 
rupted, I was shocked at a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the State of Mississippi, put to a 
vote in the fall of 1954, which empowered the State 
Legislature to abolish the public school system in the 
event of integration. 

My best advertiser—who, by his own modest ad- 
mission, was the leading merchant in the village— 





told me that anyone who opposed the amendment 
was for the integration of white schools. He was an 
articulate man and got the message across: If I op- 
posed the amendment he would stop advertising. I 
opposed it, true to my conscience; he stopped adver- 
tising, true to his word. We were both honorable 
men. 

I stopped to reflect and concluded that success 
didn’t “just happen.” I saw right away I’d have to 
work at it, which I did. In a short time I didn’t have 
a single advertiser in Petal. 

Having been corrupted by the Constitution, I de- 
cided it was my patriotic duty to render a service to 
my state. I did so in presenting an editorial, on April 
21, 1955, suggesting that the state symbol of the 
Magnolia be replaced with the Crawfish. 

Here in the State of Mississippi we are 
making progress, progress such as no state 
heretofore has known. Our sagacious lead- 
ers are showing us how; they are leading 
the way. Their aim is to protect us from 
those crawfish who haven’t the intelligence 
to move backward (as any sane crawfish 
knows), backward toward the mud from 
which he came. 

The reaction was of some interest, especially the 
fact that something like five professional Southern- 
ers bought subscriptions to the paper, telling me 
how pleased they were that I’d made it clear to 
“them niggers as to their place.” I was proud to take 
their money. 

In the meantime, I decided to support a friend of 
long standing in his race for the office of county 
sheriff. He had asked me to support him, and I knew 
of no reason why I shouldn’t. During the campaign 
I had occasion to call on him at his home twice. Both 


(continued on page 29) 


Excerpts from an address at the University of 
Michigan School of Journalism by P. D. East, author 
of “The Magnolia Jungle,” (Simon and Schuster), 
a book which describes in detail the road to rejection 
trod by the author when, through the columns of his 
Petal Paper, he espoused policies unacceptable to 
the community. 
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No Typical Editor He 





W. E. Freeland Of The Ozarks 


By Frank Luther Mott 


It used to be thought that the country editor was 
a rather definitely typed character. It appeared that 
newspapermen in the weekly field had so many qual- 
ities and peculiarities in common that the term 
“country editor” could be depended upon to evoke 
a fairly definite figure. It is likly that there were 
really many stout individualists among these men, 
but time and legend and writers like Mark Twain 
and Will Carleton have tended to assimilate them all 
into the character of the “country editor.” 

But whatever the case was with these old fellows 
of fifty to a hundred years ago, certain it is that the 
editor of the community weekly of today is not often 
reduced to an average or a dead level. Most often he 
is an original, independent personality. He stands 
on his own two feet, cultivates his special talents, 
and is his own man. He is not afraid to say with 
Whitman, “I celebrate myself.” If the reader will 
forgive a six-syllable word, there is one that fits the 
modern weekly editor very well; it is “idiosyncrat- 
ic.” For this reason, the editors of modern communi- 
ty weeklies and small town dailies are nearly always 
interesting and challenging personalities. 

All this is by way of introducing a Missouri editor 
of distinction—William Ellsworth Freeland. He is 
editor and publisher of two weeklies, the Taney 
County Republican, of Forsyth, and the White River 
Leader, of Branson. 

We all call him “Senator Freeland.” This is not 
merely because he is entitled to this handle by virtue 
of his four years in Missouri’s state senate, but be- 
cause he embodies for us something of the statesman 
image. Not that he is pretentious. He does not try 
to look or act like William McKinley or William 
Jennings Bryan: far from it. Physically he is slen- 
der; his voice is mild and his behavior modest. But 
conversation with him reveals a mind that likes to 
deal with fundamentals and a thoughtful, inquiring 
habit. His home constituency kept him in the state 
legislature (including service in both houses) for 
sixteen years. During that time he was an active 
member of the Statute Revision Commission; 
later he was a member of the State Planning Board 
for three years, and of the Commission on Labor 
and Industrial Relations for seven years. 

A tireless worker, Senator Freeland piled these 
services to his state on top of his newspaper duties. 
He could not have carried on, however, but for the 


devoted assistance of his wife, Minnie Edna, a tiny 
bundle of indefatigable energy, and his two daugh. 


ters, Frieda Freeland Ingenthron and Maude, both § 


trained to the editing and printing business. (For 
the past several years, however, Miss Maude has de. 
voted most of her time to conducting a unique opera. 
tion; she runs a university extension agency for the 
help and instruction of country correspondents.) 
Thus the Freeland papers have been family enter. 
prises, but Senator Freeland himself has been, since 
1920, first and foremost, an editor and publisher. 

Before that he was a teacher. He first taught 
school in the village of Lentner at twenty dollars a 
month. This was in 1898. Two years later he enter. 
ed the Indian service, teaching in Indian schools, 
With short intermissions, the Freelands continued 
in the Indian service for some twenty years, on as 
signments in Oklahoma, South Dakota, Arizona and 
New Mexico, most of them in connection with edu- 
cational work. 

If Indian boys and girls learned much from Mr. 
Freeland, he in turn learned much from them and 
their parents. His editorials and public addresses for 
forty years have not infrequently been illuminated 
by stories and bits of wisdom from Indian lore. 

That is the kind of mind Senator Freeland has— 
inquiring, acquisitive, wide ranging. That is the 
mental attitude he has brought into the three chief 
fields of his life activities—community newspaper 
editing and management, the public service and 
teaching. And now that he is an octogenarian, his 
curiosity is as inexhaustible and his intelligence as 
keen as ever. 

His qualities have been recognized upon occasion 
by his associates. He has been president of the Mis 
souri Press Association; he has been awarded the 
bronze medal for distinguished service in journalism 
by the University of Missouri School of Journalism. 
But best of all, Senator Freeland for many yeats 
has been held in the highest esteem and affection 
by the people of his own community and region. He 
is an outstanding example of the able individualistic 
editor in the field of community journalism. 


In retirement from the deanship of the Missout 
School of Journalism, Frank Mott laid aside his 
work on Volume Five of the monumental America 
Magazines to prepare this sketch of an old friend. 
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Publisher’s Nightmare 


By Marion Lavery 


When newspaper proprietors meet and talk about 
the claims for libel they are invited to settle, an ex- 
traordinary collection of experiences is revealed. No 
reputable publisher wishes to avoid his responsibil- 
ity for preventing libel, but under the law as it is at 
present in Eire the door is wide open for the pre- 
sentation of large claims based on ridiculous pre- 
texts and claims where someone is only notionally 
libelled and suffers no damage whatever either to 
his reputation or his business. 

Many of these claims can be successfully upheld 
on technical points, and even though only trifling 
damages may be awarded in court the newspaper is 
obliged to meet heavy legal costs. Probably what the 
daimant really wanted was a cheque for £20 “over 
the counter” as it were. Too often he has got it—to 
save trouble and greater expense. The comment of 
one breezy individual who found that the publisher 
was not reacting as expected: “Ah, we thought we’d 
get a few pounds out of you,” seems to sum up the 
view widely held that however unpromising the 
claim it is always worth a trial. 

And, of course, it very often is. Curiously enough, 
this fact seems to be more accurately appreciated 
in some parts of the country than in others. In the 
collection of details about frivolous libel claims from 
all over the Republic it was noticeable that they 
came in great numbers from certain counties 
and hardly at all from others. The discrepancy 
was not due to any general care exercised by 
publishers to avoid libel. It seemed rather to 
point to an oddly concentrated knowledge of the 
technicalities of the law of libel on the part of the 
inhabitants of some fortunate counties. There has 
been, in some cases, a faint shadow of collusion in 
claims for damages arising from the innocent pub- 
lication of false notices of engagements, marriages 
and births, or offers of services. 

In Ireland certain surnames belong, as it were, 
to certain parts of the country and a newspaper 
which makes a report of a case giving the correct 
hame and, say, a townland address, is open to find- 
ing itself subjected to a claim for libel from some- 
body of the same name in the same townland. One 
court case reported in a western newspaper not 
very long ago concerned four men all from the 
same district and all bearing the same Christian and 
surnames. Some were plaintiffs and some defend- 
ants and only the very ingenuity of the reporter 


made sense of the report at all. There was every 
opportunity here for unintentional libel. 

Then there was a case where a man had been 
charged and convicted of a considerable number of 
serious criminal counts to which he had pleaded 
guilty. However, to one minor item he had pleaded 
not guilty and because the newspaper, in setting out 
the list of charges, inadvertently omitted the word 
“not” in this case—though later in the same report 
it was abundantly clear that he had, in fact, pleaded 
“not guilty” to this charge—a claim was entered 
for several thousand pounds, and succeeded to the 
tune of several hundreds. 

Men pleading guilty to unlawfully disinterring a 
body claimed damages from a newspaper which re- 
ported the case under the heading “Grave Robbers” 
on the ground that disinterring a body was not rob- 
bery in the legal sense! 

A man incorrectly described as a former cham- 
pion wrestler (again the confusion of names!) re- 
ceived damages to soothe his wounded feelings at 
being, as he claimed, held up to public ridicule. 

A factual report that after three fires and some 
other unaccountable incidents in a country pub, the 
owner had got a priest to celebrate Mass in the 
house, brought a threat of a libel action. The 
ground? That the report implied that the house 
was haunted—and that customers would go some- 
where less spooky for their drinks. 

Even when a case has been dismissed in the Cir- 
cuit Court, and it has been made plain in that Court 
that the publication of the report complained of 
was privileged and in the interests of the whole 
community, the claimant has taken the case to the 
High Court and had it dismissed again. Such a 
result may seem to have been satisfactory to the 
publisher from the point of view of his prestige— 
but not as regards his pocket, because the claimant 
is rarely in a financial position to pay any of the 
costs and expenses of such prolonged legal proceed- 
ings. 


Instead of journalism, Miss Lavery trained her- 
self for the world of business. Now in her capacity 
as secretary of the Association of Irish Newspapers 
she finds herself called upon to help solve the prob- 
lems growing out of the relationship of a vigorous 
press and a lively people. 
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Under the present law in Ireland the dictum of 
Lord Russell of Killowen that liability for libel does 
not depend on the intention of the defamer but on 
the fact of defamation sums up the position. (This 
recalls the Justice in an Irish court very properly 
reminding a plaintiff who declared passionately that 
he was not getting justice that his court was not 
a court of justice but a court of law.) It is a 
position that was set right in 1952 in Britain and 
in 1955 in Northern Ireland where publishers of 
innocently defamatory statements are now legally 
allowed to make an offer of amends. If such an offer 
is accepted there can be no action in the courts. If 
it is not accepted the publisher may succeed if he 
proves that his statement was published innocently 
and that his offer of amends was made as soon as 
possible. 

That would have covered a case in the Republic 
where, as soon as the newspaper publisher observed 
the omission to name a townland in giving an ad- 
dress, he sent out far and wide to withdraw all 
papers from the circulation area and re-issued the 
paper with the full address. Only about two dozen 
copies escaped this operation—but they involved 
the publisher in the payment of £200 in settlement 
of a claim for damages. 

People who are not involved in newspaper pub- 
lishing often suggest that publishers should boldly 
stand up to claims of the golddigging type and re- 
fuse to settle. That sounds fine in theory and is, no 
doubt, what the average publisher would like to do. 
If, however, he follows this course of action he 
stands a good chance of being involved in legal pro- 
ceedings and, whether he wins the case or not, he 
will have to pay all the expenses since the claimant 
seems rarely to be a person of means. The law as it 
stands is heavily weighted against him. 

Suppose a journal finds an action for defamation 
filed against it. What can it do? In Eire it can quiet- 
ly settle out of court; or offer apology and compen- 
sation, and if they are rejected pay money into 
court and defend the action; or it may simply de- 
fend. It will be interesting to consider the pleas that 
may be raised in defence. 

First there is the plea of justification. This is 
tantamount to saying: “Yes, we admit we published 
an imputation defamatory of the plaintiff. But we 
are prepared to prove it is true and justified.” And 
the law will be satisfied if this is successfully done. 
Justification is regarded, however, as a dangerous 
plea; for to sustain it all the statements in the al- 
leged libel must be proved true and if any one of 
them is not so proved, and at the same time is libel- 
lous, damages will be awarded the plaintiff. 

More frequently than justification do we hear of 


“privilege” as a defence. This means a claim that 
the offensive words were used on an occasion whe 
circumstances gave the user an immunity of liabil. 
ity for defamation. Such circumstances attend par. 
liamentary proceedings, which are said to be “ab. 
solutely privileged,” and accurate reports of what 
is said or done in the Oireachtas (the Irish Parlig. 
ment) cannot be the basis of libel actions, howeve 
malicious or ill-motivated the speeches quoted may 
be. Statute has granted a like absolute privilege 
fair and accurate reports of “judicial proceedingy’ 
appearing contemporaneously in a “newspaper,” 
But the relevant Act—the Law of Libel Amendment 
Act, 1883—uses an 1881 definition of newspaper 
which restricts the benefit of the Act to periodicals 
appearing at intervals of not more than twenty-six 
days. 

Besides occasions “absolutely” privileged ther 
are occasions of a “qualified” privilege, These ar 
those occasions continually arising where people 
have an interest or a duty to make what may he 
defamatory statements about others. So long a 
those receiving the information have a genuine ip 
terest or duty in getting it, the givers are at law 
protected from liability to defamation proceedings 
This qualification attends the privilege, however: if 
the occasion is used for any improper motive—h 
it through malice, or anger, or anything other than 
the pursuit of duty or interest—the protection is 
withdrawn. 

The newspaperman is in an unenviable position 
with regard to this sort of privilege in so far a 
wrong motive can destroy it. How can he assess the 
worthiness of the motive of contributors of defama- 
tory matter? The matter may be a fair and accurate 
report of proceedings such as take place at public 
meetings, and therefore entitled, by the Law of 
Libel Amendment Act of 1888, to the protection of 
a qualified privilege. Yet an improper motive in the 
contributor—such as no editor could consistently 
divine—withers the defence! 

As newspapers deal in information who is ina 
better position to comment on men and affairs than 
they? This function of comment is one of the most 
valuable services journalism performs. The public 
mind is guided by it, public opinion formed. It is 
widely held that honest criticism, if adverse, is too 
often withheld because of the very generous pro 
tection afforded the public person by our law. Com- 
ment on men and matters of public interest must 
be cautious where a plea of fair comment has the 
burden of proving these four things if it is to bk 
accepted: that the words in question are comment 


(continued on page 20) 
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Local Pride And Social Responsibility 


Keep Sweden’s Grassroots Press Alive 


By Carter R. Bryan 


With a total population of about seven million 
inhabitants of which three-fourths live on farms or 
in towns and villages of less than 50,000, one might 
think that in Sweden the small local newspaper 
could hold its own without difficulty. But such is 
not the case. 

Sweden’s land area is a little more than three 
times that of Illinois and the population is largely 
concentrated in the southern two-thirds of the coun- 
try. No part of the country cannot be reached in 
less than 24 hours by surface transportation from 
Stockholm on the east coast and Goteborg on the 
west coast, the two largest cities of Sweden. Flying 
time to the most distant airports is two hours or 
less. 

Because of the nearness of the entire country to 
Stockholm and Goteborg, Sweden’s newspaper pic- 
ture is dominated by the five Stockholm and one 
Goteborg daily newspapers with circulations rang- 
ing from 125,000 to 350,000. Besides these there are 
8 daily and 13 daily except Sunday newspapers with 
circulations of from 30,000 to 80,000. 

Practically speaking there are no newspapers 
issued less than twice weekly in Sweden. Of the 
provincial papers issued two to four times weekly 
there are 31 with circulations of less than 5000; 
there are 25 with circulations of 5000 to 10,000 and 
8 with circulations of 10,000 to 20,000. In addition 
to these there are 4 newspapers with less than 5000 
circulation; 15 with 5000 to 10,000 circulation; 29 
with 10,000 to 20,000 circulation, and 26 with 20,000 
to 40,000 circulation that are issued daily except on 
Sunday. 

Most Swedish newspapers were started as family 
owned enterprises, often in conjunction with a print 
shop. Most of them are politically oriented and many 
are directly subsidized by political parties. But with 
the decline in influence of newspapers as organs of 
political opinion they have had to look increasingly 
to other sources for income, although most continue 
to have their political orientation. Of the 133 news- 
papers with less than 30,000 circulation most are 
supporters of the Conservative, Liberal or Agrarian 
(all right of center) parties. There are, however, 21 
of these newspapers that support the Socialist 
Party, and one is Communist. The Socialist news- 


papers are subsidized by the trade unions and the 
lone Communist paper is directly subsidized by the 
Communist Party. 

Today, local and a small amount of national ad- 
vertising figures increasingly in the budgets of the 
smaller newspapers as is also the case with the 
larger papers, except for the reversal of the degree 
of importance of the two catagories of advertising. 
But, in the case of the smaller local papers, circula- 
tion and advertising are frequently insufficient to 
meet costs. In such cases, an institution particularly 
important to the economic life of all Scandinavian 
countries, the cooperative, often comes to the rescue. 

Rather than have their local paper go out of exis- 
tence quite frequently members of agricultural pro- 
ducers and marketing or consumers cooperatives 
meet annual deficits of local newspapers as part of 
the expenses of operating such cooperatives. In 
other cases, particularly where the paper is the only 
local voice, wealthy, public-spirited farmers, mer- 
chants and others join together to meet expenses in 
excess of business income. 

Most of the smaller newspapers, of from four to 
six pages, are well edited and limit themselves to 
news of a local nature, except when national or in- 
ternational news is of special significance for local 
industry or the people of the area. Publication of 
national and international news is left largely to the 
metropolitan newspapers that cover Sweden. 

In Sweden, as in other countries of the world, 
rising costs of newsprint, labor and other require- 
ments for the publication of newspapers have taken 
their toll, particularly of the weaker papers where 
there have been more than one in a locality. But with 
the decreased availability of political subsidization 
the number of newspapers that would have closed 
down almost certainly would have been much great- 
er had it not been for the sense of social responsibili- 
ty and local pride of the Swedish people in helping 
to keep local journals alive. 


Dr. Bryan, former European correspondent for 
the London Times and the New York Times, is 
Assistant Professor of Journalism at the University 
of Maryland. 
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Political Power Has Gone Suburban 


By Avon Wilson 


Politicians in the election went to the suburbs as 
never before for voting power. They had learned, 
as had the big town merchants, that this is where 
the people are. Voting power, like buying power, 
tends to follow the massing of population. 

When politicians and merchants can see profit in 
concentrating their efforts in the suburbs, the jour- 
nalist has some incentives to look and see whether 
or not he, too, may have a place in the leadership 
of these burgeoning new communities. The figures 
show it is high time to be looking. 

Pre-census estimates put the United States popu- 
lation growth between 1950 and 1957 at 18 million, 
with 70 percent of this increase (about twelve and 
one half million) in the suburbs of metropolitan 
areas. Computing the figures another way, rural 
areas of the U.S. increased by two percent, non- 
metropolitan urban seven percent, central cities of 
metropolitan areas six percent and suburbs thirty 
six percent—more than seven times as fast as the 
rest of the nation. 


The 1960 census figures are more startling than 
these estimates. They show central city losses of 
population in the San Francisco-Oakland complex, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. The suburbs of all of these grew vigorously. 

And what of the cities which still grow in their 
downtown areas? Are they any more able to main- 
tain political and economic control of their sub- 
urbs? The experience of Kansas City and Denver 
shouts in the negative. 

Kansas City, which has aggressively reached for 
suburban lands as rapidly as they became urban- 
ized, is perpetually in political struggles with its 
fringe towns. 

A test of strength came early in 1957 when 
Kansas City tried to increase its revenues by 
$7,000,000 a year with an earnings tax. About 25 
percent of these proceeds would have come from 
suburbanites who earned their money in the city 
and spent most of it elsewhere. 

The Kansas City Star and the morning Times 
front-paged E-tax promotion regularly and gave it 
frequent and enthusiastic support on the editorial 
page. Occasionally, in the February and March 
- issues of that year, one could find items about Ber- 
nard F. McCarty, president of the Tax Equity 
Association, and his fight against the tax. It was he 


who rallied the suburban press to fight the earnings 
tax as a device for fleecing the suburban residents 
before they could get home with their pay checks, 

Mr. McCarty published several suburban weekly 
newspapers himself in his plant at Fairmount, op 
the northeastern fringe of Kansas City. In addition, 
publishers of other east side newspapers had their 
offerings printed on his press. The already wel 
developed fraternity among the suburban pub 
lishers made a following reasonably easy to come 
by. 

The Association held lively meetings in the sub 
urbs as well as in the city, recruiting suburbanite 
to persuade downtown friends who could vote tp 
oppose the tax. Mr. McCarty told the writer that 
during February and March he conducted as many 
as four meetings a day for the Association. 

On March 10 the Star predicted a light turnout 
at the polls and left it to the Times to run the tally 
on the morning of March 13. The E-tax had been 
beaten almost four to one. Total votes cast were 
101,074 out of an eligible 222,101 or 45.5 percent. 
The highest previous turnout for a special election 
had been twenty six and one half percent in 1947. 

Denver tried to enact an earnings tax in late 
1957, and a similar argument was fought out in the 
newspapers. It was another victory for the subur- 
ban weeklies, though the margin was only five to 
four. 

Mayor Dyer G. Leary of suburban Thornton won 
headlines by waving a tea bag and shouting, “It’s 
taxation without representation!” Wrath spread 
throughout the suburban fringe of Denver. Thort- 
ton ordered removal of its funds (about $30,000) 
from the Bank of Denver, and officials of Com- 
mercetown threatened to pass an income tax 
against Denver. 

While these stories were sending waves of chuck 
les across the nation, the telling blows of persuasion 
were being struck across the pages of the weekly 
newspapers which ring Colorado’s metropolis. 

In the suburbs the merchant has found buying 
power and the politician voting power. There are 
indications that the newspaper man will find and 
develop another related kind of power—the power 
to build a system of articulate, well-led neighbor- 
hood communities into the metropolitan fabric. 


Head of the Department of Journalism, Texts 
Southern University, Houston, Professor Wilson is 
a student of the weekly press. 














































Gina Lollabrigida brought suit against an Italian 
newspaper last year for referring to her in a way 
she considered objectionable. The newspaper had 
observed that when the film, “Solomon and Sheba,” 
was previewed for her family, a dance scene in 
which she appeared had been given the scissors. 
She sued for libel. (As it turned out, the newspaper 
apologized, she withdrew the suit, and the court 
dismissed the case.) 

The newspaper was a weekly, Vita Nuova of 
Pisa. The editor was a priest, Monsignor Telio 
Taddei. 

The two facts are not coupled by coincidence. 
They form the siamese twins of Italian journalism. 
Wherever there is a provincial paper appearing 
once a week, it is likely eight times out of ten to be 
a church-supported organ outfitted with its own 
built-in captive audience and identified as Inde- 
pendent Catholic, Catholic, Religious, Catholic Ac- 
tion or Christian-Democrat. 

The daily press has mainly a secular base, but no 
less subsidized. There are upwards of 100 daily 
newspapers in Italy. Dr. Ignazio Weiss, professor 
of journalism at the University of Florence, counted 
104 in 1958. His figure for 1960 was 90. Eleven of 
these papers, with circulations ranging from 100,- 
000 to 400,000, are the biggest. 

The eleven call themselves independent. This 
holds true insofar as they are free to shift their 
political support from one party to another, but 
their editorial slant is bound by a special interest 
each one serves. Ownership of Italy’s chief organs 
of public opinion includes banks (Jl Mattino, Na- 
ples), industrial groups (Jl Resto del Carlino, 
Bologna; La Stampa, Turin), a government-con- 
trolled monopoly (Il Giorno, Milan) and individuals 
who head large industrial empires (Jl Messaggero, 
Rome) or own quantities of land (La Corriere del- 
la Sera, Milan). 

The majority of the dailies are small journals of 
shaky foundation. Since they attract little advertis- 
ing, they are barely able to keep alive. Arnoldo 
Cortesi, Rome correspondent for the New York 
Times, states that some of these lesser lights among 
the dailies “are supported by political parties or 
groups, some by financial and industrial. interests, 
some by religious associations, some by more shad- 
owy protectors.” 

Checking out circulation figures for Italian news- 
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Italy’s Provincial Press 


By Armistead S. Pride 


papers presents as tough a problem as trying to 
climb Mt. Gran Sasso on one leg. One publisher told 
me a few years ago that “The printed number of 
newspapers in Italy is most secret data. If the pub- 
lisher gives a large figure, he is subject to heavy 
government taxation; if his figure is too small, he 
is likely to get little of what advertising there is.” 

A fairly widely accepted figure for the daily cir- 
culation is five million. For a population of close to 
50 million, the proportion of newspaper buyers 
checks out at one for every ten people. Settling on 
the provincial weekly proportion calls for even more 
guesswork. 

Were these papers in any way reliant upon adver- 
tising, copy sales and subscriptions (even the coun- 
try’s largest daily, La Corriere della Sera, lists only 
20,000 subscribers out of a 400,000 circulation) for 
their livelihood, there would be a modicum of pres- 
sure on them to give a figure somewhat approximat- 
ing the truth. But with no existing agency for veri- 
fying circulations, any arbitrary figure, usually in 
the publisher’s favor, may be found. 

The Annuario, irregular biennial directory of the 
Italian Press association, lists 270 weeklies of what 
may be called local persuasion. Reliable estimates 
place the average weekly circulation at 3000 for each 
paper, or a total of 810,000. 

The provincial weeklies neither crusade nor sen- 
sationalize. These “maid’s papers,” or faithful ser- 
vants of the church, fill their pages with diocesan 
news and, like the dailies, eschew much content that 
lures a' sizeable body of readers to American news- 
paper pages. 

One looks in vain for anything attractive to child- 
ren, women and sports fans. In fact, no newspaper 
in Italy, be it weekly or daily, has reached the point 
where it assembles all such material into one neat 
package. It has been left to a postwar rash of nation+ 
al publications, largly magazines, to respond to a 
growing hunger for news and features that cater to 
youths, females and sports enthusiasts. An impres- 
sive collection of some 74 Look and Life-style na- 
tional illustrated news magazines, such as Epoca, 


Dr. Armistead S. Pride, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Lincoln University, in Missouri, 
spent 1956-57 as visiting Fulbright Professor of 
Journalism at the University of Rome and the sum- 
mer of 1960 as group leader to Ascoli Piceno, Italy, 
for the Experiment in International Living. 
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Oggi, La Domenica del Corriere, Espresso and La 
Tribuna Illustrata, have strong appeal for young 
readers, and siphon off many a hard-earned lira. 
These national weeklies circulate a total of 16.5 mil- 
lion copies each week and offer keen competition for 
not only the provincial weekly but also the dailies 
in a strapped economy. 

The hard times facing provincial newspaper pub- 
lication may be illustrated by spotlighting the news- 
paper situation in a fairly representative community 
like Ascoli Piceno. Located 120 miles from Rome on 
the eastern slope, it is one of 30 communities of 
50,000 or more without a daily. L’Apennino, a daily, 
came to life there in 1958 but lasted only two years. 
A similar fate met earlier attempts to give this re- 
gional center its own commercial organ. 

There is more than one reason why newspapers 
find it rough sledding in Ascoli Piceno: 


1. Metropolitan dailies, especially Jl Messaggero 
and Il Tempo of Rome and II Resto del Carlino of 
Bologna, rival each other in re-plating a full page, 
sometimes two, each issue with Ascoli Piceno news 
(some Italian dailies publish as many as 20 different 
provincial editions). Thus Ascolani may read from 
four to eight pages of unduplicated news daily about 
themselves along with reports of national and world- 
wide origin. To get these papers one has either to 
stop off at a convenient newsstand or wait a whole 
day for them to arrive by mail delivery. The reader 
will hardly get them by home delivery, a hazardous 
and unprofitable practice in Italy. 


2. Italy has eight political parties. In the Nov- 
ember 1960 elections, for instance, the Ascoli Piceno 
voters went to the polls and chose 40 members of 
the city council, as follows: Christian Democrats, 
18 seats; Neo-Fascists, 4; Democrat Monarchists, 1; 
Liberals, 1; Social Democrats, 2; Republicans, 1; 
Red Socialists, 7, and Communists, 6. Most of the 
Italian newspapers, daily as well as weekly, sing the 
tune of one party or the other. Thus, it becomes 
well-nigh impossible for any single newspaper to 
satisfy the scattered political leanings of even a local 
population. 


3. The Italian loves his passeggiata, the custom 
of promenading on the streets and town square of 
late afternoons and evenings and collecting his com- 
munity “gossip.” 


4. Scarcity of lire prevent him from buying the 
numerous newspapers that he needs to get even a 
fairly well-rounded picture of national and world 
- events. Many have to settle for reading the marked 
pages posted in front of newsstands. 


5. A substantial state of illiteracy, more formid. 
able in the south of Italy than in Ascoli Piceno, cuts 
down the readership potential. 

It comes as no surprise that a Catholic weekly is 
today the lone news organ at Ascoli. Il Nuov 
Piceno, selling at four cents, has been appearing 
Saturdays there for the past four years. It has q 
page format of nine columns, a width used by most 
Italian papers to conserve the foreign-made news. 
print in a tree-less country. The August 13, 1960, 
issue has a two inch ad on page fi >, four ads of two 
to four inches each on the back page. The rest of the 
contents reflect the newspaper’s patented outlook: 


Page 1: Streamer “impact” heads top stories, with 
sidebars, on the Eucharistic Congress at 
Monaco. A column one (usually the spot for 
an Italian paper’s editorial) feature on the 
significance of the Assumption, a signed com- 
mentary on the Italian parliament, and a foto 
with profuse cutlines on Dag Hammarskjold 
in Katanga. Both ears announce important 
church events. 


Page 2: Column on government and world affairs, 
another on the relations of church to ani- 
mals; comments on church ups-and-downs in 
Cuba and Africa; the seven day television 
schedule. 


Page 3: Under standing head, ‘Men and Problems 
of Our Times”: signed reflections on inter- 
national affairs; features on English youth 
reactions to TV, Krushchev’s reactions to 
Eisenhower’s “defiance.” 


Page 4: Under standing head, “A Serene Time”: 
stories on the power of hve, bicycle racing at 
Lipsio, auto racing in Uvah, a saint’s life, 
explorations of Vittorio Bovrego, the conse 
cration of the Oropa basilica, and four short 
recipes for the housewife. 


Pages 5 and 6: Church-related city and regional 
(from “our correspondents”) news. 

One week’s fare may be considered par for the 
year’s course. From four to sixteen pages of the 
same kind of confined copy may be found in Bres- 
cia’s Voce Del Popolo, Ravenna’s L’Argine, Padova’s 
L’Orologio, Asti’s Gazzetta d’Asti or any of the 
other scores of church weeklies. 

The orthodox, constructive community news has 
a low content count. Noticeably absent from the 
news budget is any semblance of the bread-and-but- 
ter stories of the daily press: cronaca nera, or crime 
and accident news. Human interest stories, civic 


(continued on page 30) 
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“{[ was up before the Court this morning on a 
small matter . . . do you think you could keep the 
case out of the paper please?” 


How many times a year, a month, or even a week, 
is the harassed editor faced with this request? 


Sometimes it is not a request; it is a demand! Or 
even an ultimatum! Sometimes it is a question chal- 
lenging in its nakedness. Sometimes it is concealed 
with a spurious preamble; other times it is followed 
by an exuberance of excuses or a rash of reasons 
why the report should be suppressed—his wife does 
not know, the aged and ill mother will die if she 
reads it, it will cost a man his job or it will bring 
great shame on the kids at school. 


On occasions, the representations are even sup- 
ported with an offer of a small consideration or a 
gift to a nominated charity—bribery in one of its 
many forms. 


You'll know all about it. It must happen every- 
where, and Australia is no exception. But what is 
the editor’s reaction? 


He falls for the guff or is sympathetic to a genu- 
ine tale of woe and prints nothing. He strikes a 
compromise and uses only the bare facts in the 
briefest form. Or he takes a firm stand—courteously 
refusing the request after stating reasons, or eject- 
ing the petitioner from the sanctum forcibly to a 


cascade of abuse ... depending on the circum- 
stances ! 


This time-worn request gives rise to the whole 
question of treatment of court reports. In a city 
where a court sits daily or at frequent intervals, it 
is obvious reports must be judged on their news 
value. Consequently, the number and size of stories 
printed depend on quality. But in areas where court 


sittings are less frequent a different yardstick is 
used, 
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Keep It Out Of The Paper, Please 


By D. J. R. Sommerlad 


In Australia these areas are usually the domain 
of the suburban or country paper which publishes 
once, twice or thrice weekly. They comprise com- 
munities more or less self-contained which depend 
on the “local” for an accurate, unbiassed record of 
current events—all events, not just those with a 
“sensational” slant or a high news rating. In these 
circumstances, court reports take on added signi- 
ficance. 


Of course, few who face a magistrate or judge 
want the fact and the details broadcast near and 
far. But it is not a question of opinion to the editor 
of a news-sheet in the smaller communities—that is, 
unless he is desirous of placing himself in a vulner- 
able position for the critics. The matter of principle 
is the paramount consideration—one in, all in; one 
out, all out. 


This, I am happy to say, is the policy on court 
reports generally adopted by the majority of non- 
daily papers in Australia that command any degree 
of respect. They adhere to the maxim “Fairness to 
all, favour to none,” in so doing denying the public 
nothing and avoiding precedents that could be em- 
barrassing if not dangerous. Discretion, naturally, 
is used in regard to the length and prominence of 
reports printed, but suppression—no! 


Mr. Editor has a challenging responsibility in de- 
termining his treatment of court reports. Certainly 
he is free to use or withhold, to feature or suppress. 
But the “Grassroots Editor” has no alternative. If 
he is to “do the right thing” by himself and his 
readers he must be courageous enough to say, not 
“All or nothing.” Simply “All!” 


Mr. Sommerlad is managing editor of the In- 
verell Times of Inverell, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia. 
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Publisher’s Nightmare 


(continued from page 14) 


and not allegations of fact; that as comment they 
are fair; that they deal with a matter of public or 
general interest, and that they were published in 
good faith and without malice. 

When is comment fair? Only if each and every 
statement or allegation of fact in the offending 
words can be proved to be true. A writer dare not, 
therefore, impute corrupt motives to a person, how- 
ever reasonable such an imputation might seem 
to him, unless he lays before his readers the evi- 
dence on which his judgment is based, so that they 
can form their own conclusion, and woe be to him 
if some of the evidence is unsound! Even if it is 
sound, can he be expected—except by the law—to 
prove all he may with good reason believe? Is it any 
wonder editors are shy of outspoken comment, or 
that cynicism takes root among the Fourth Estate? 

Apology is offered as a defence to newspapers by 
the Libel Act, 1943. To secure the benefit of the Act 
the newspaper defending defamation proceedings 
must prove that the libel was published without 
actual malice and without gross negligence; that a 
full apology for the libel was inserted at the earliest 
opportunity in the paper, or in some cases in a pa- 
per chosen by the victim of the libel, and that money 
was paid into Court by way of amends. But for 
technical reasons this defence is not popular; and 
a defendant who has no better one usually publishes 
an apology where the libel appeared, pays a sum of 
money into Court under the Rules of the Supreme 
Court and pleads the apology in mitigation of dam- 
ages. 

It will be seen that the lot of the newspaper pub- 
lisher in Ireland—a country where many people 
have a weakness for litigation and thoroughly en- 
joy the prestige of “having the law” on somebody— 
is not at the moment a very happy one. When a 
claim—even an apparently silly or frivolous one— 
comes in, there is no knowing where it will end. The 
claimant on the other hand is frequently in the 
fortunate position of knowing that he, being “a 
man of straw,” has nothing to lose. 

Apart from the legal and incidental expenses 
(“incidental” including what one publisher has cau- 
tiously referred to as the “expenses of the go-be- 
tweens”) of dealing with frivolous claims, there 
is the worry and the time that has to be devoted 
to them. While so far as comment on public affairs 

is concerned, there is often frustration. 

' The newspaper organisations (provincial and 
daily) have, therefore recently submitted to the 
Irish Government a draft Bill which they suggest 


should be the basis of an amendment of the presen} 

libel law. It follows the lines of the recent amending 

legislation in Great Britain and would secure: 
That where a newspaper unintentionally 
libels someone, amends could be made by 
publishing a correction and an apology. An 
offer to do so, plus proof that no libel was 
intended, and that care, reasonable in the 
circumstances, was taken to avoid it, would 
be a defence to an action based on the 
offending words. 
That where justification or fair comment 
is pleaded in defence, failure to prove each 
stated fact or allegation would not lose the 
day, if what were proved were a sufficient 
substratum for the defamation. 
That the list of public meetings (to news- 
paper reports of which a qualified privi- 
lege is attached) be brought up to date, 
to include meetings of most public bodies, 
including public companies. The privilege 
would be lost if the newspaper failed to 
publish any reasonable explanation or 
contradiction of any matter in the reports 
at the request of the person defamed in 
them. 
That the definition of “newspaper” be 
extended to periodicals published at inter- 
vals of not more than thirty-six days. 

These changes in the law would manifest a real- 
istic appreciation of the circumstances under which 
newspapers are published. They would not give 
licence to defame, nor encourage reckless criticism; 
but publishers would no longer be expected to do 
the impossible, or to know (and be able to prove) 
all relevant facts at all times. 


Let’s Be Consistent 


The attitude of some Islanders towards the plan- 
ned rocket experiments by the Russians in the Pacif- 
ic area follows the pattern of the old adage, “do as! 
say, not as I do.” 

Until the United States quits firing rockets into 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, we can hardly se 
where we can voice a protest against Russia doing 
exactly the same thing. 

After all, the United States has fought a good 
many wars to protect the “freedom of the seas” 
and the same principles apply to the air as to the 
sea. 

Granted the move into our backyard is a just 
cause for Island uneasiness, we hardly are consis 
tent when we complain. —Maui (Hawaii) News 
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Hold Russia Within The UNO 


The Soviet threat to walk out of the United Na- 
tions would be the final blow to international good- 
will and shatter any chance there may still be for 
an end to the deplorable cold war. 

Premier Krushchev may quite well set up an in- 
dependent organisation to oppose the United Na- 
tions’ Organisation in a fit of pique or even the 
result of tactics to put the nerves of the West more 
on edge. 

However, even if he were able to attract some 
of the African and Asian countries to a new council 
of nations—and this must include the monster Red 
China—his own problems would then only start. 

We may comfort ourselves with the assumption 
that Soviet Russia is far more afraid of Communist 
China than the Western bloc, but Krushchev’s em- 
barrassment may prove of little advantage to us. 

However much we may delight in this uneasy 
partnership the world would be no nearer to the 
solution of its problems; therefore, every effort must 
be applied to hold Russia within the orbit of UNO 
as we now know it. 

This is the main cause for concern, and is far 
more important than the politically inspired attack 
on the Prime Minister (Mr. R. G. Menzies) for 
his recent amendment submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

It is inconceivable that the Australian Prime 
Minister acted from any but the highest motives 
in his appearance at the United Nations. 

The world situation is too tense to permit of any 
act of folly at home or abroad, and it would be better 
if the Opposition and Government parties, in mat- 
ters which are so vital, could agree to a common 
foreign policy. 

Although the Opposition now seeks to gain poli- 
tical prestige from Mr. Menzies’s action at UNO, it 
could gain much more prestige if it showed a wil- 
lingness to get to the real business of helping, and 
not hindering this nation in its world relations. 
—Bega (New South Wales, Australia) District News 


Two Kinds Of Taxes 


AS FAR as we have been able to observe, there 
are two kinds of taxes: good ones and had ones. 
Good taxes are those levied upon other people, and 
bad taxes are those we must pay. Likewise, there are 
wise and foolish expenditures of public funds, the 
former promotes our ideas of public necessity, and 
the latter does not put cash into our pockets. 

—McClure (Pa.) Plain Dealer 


Philippines Must Industrialize 


The most progressive countries in the world, the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, Swit- 
erland, to mention only a few, are largely dependent 
on industries, their manufactured products which 
they sell to other countries aside from their own con- 
sumption. No country could become truly progress- 
ive without becoming or developing her industrial 
potentialities. An agricultural country like the Phil- 
ippines will remain stagnant and economically poor, 
unless she too will strive to industrialize or exploit 
her natural resources, using its raw materials and 
manpower for employment. 


The economic problems of the Philippines is large- 
ly due to her lagging behind in industrial develop- 
ment. And this can be attributed also to the fact that 
the Philippines have been for centuries under the 
control of foreign powers. But now that we are a 
free people, emancipated from foreign rule 14 years 
ago, it would be for our own good if we strive hard 
to emancipate ourselves economically. The challenge 
to industrialize has been hurled at every citizen of 
the land, and it is up to us to answer the challenge. 
Our government was quick in discovering our great 
need for industrialization and has continued to in- 
spire its citizens to heed the call for Filipinos to en- 
gage and invest in some local industries by lending 
what money it can muster for the purpose. 


But our people should not depend so much on what 
the government can do for them. Some of us who 
are rich and others who could afford should lead the 
way in investing their money in lucrative industries 
instead of hoarding it. In this way, we will not only 
progress, but we will also minimize unemployment, 
if not fully iradicate it. 


It is fortunate for us here in Davao that some 
Filipinos are leading the way for the industrializa- 
tion of our natural resources. One such good example 
is Mr. Desiderio Dalisay who is doing what every 
moneyed Filipino should do, to forge ahead in busi- 
ness by developing local industries. Mr. Dalisay de- 
serves our high praises and commendation. Our best 
wishes to him and his associates. 


—Mindanao (Philippines) Mail 


It takes a tough physique to withstand the rigors 
of the picnic season. 


—Granite City (Ill.) Press-Record 
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Military Propaganda Fed 
To Comic Strips 


Military press agents, officially entitled “public 
relations officers,” have found a powerful new weap- 
on for combatting Congress and indoctrinating the 
American people, according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

As the first example, the article takes the “prop- 
aganda-packed adventures” of Steve Canyon, hero 
of a “strip” drawn by Milton Caniff and reaching 
“more than 30 million readers.” On this part of the 
subject, the article tells the following story: 

The Air Force has a public-relations officer act- 
ually named Major Lookadoo. By a not-so-strange 
coincidence, one character in the Steve Canyon strip 
is “Major Luke Adew,” a fictitious Air Force public 
relations officer who looks like the real Lookadoo. 

The latter, who is paid by the taxpayers, “spends 
hours or days, as required, feeding material” to the 
fictitious Luke Adew, in the person of Caniff. 

For example, the article says: “After the Eisen- 
hower Administration this year ruled against Air 
Force wishes and cut back plans for developing the 
B-70 bomber, Caniff’s Colonel Canyon spoke out, in 
only thinly-disguised fashion, against ‘the damage 
to U.S. security resulting from this move.’ His mes- 
sage appeared on the comic pages of 642 newspa- 
pers.” 

Another comic strip artist for whom “military 
publicity men spend many of their working hours” 
is George Wunder, who draws the “Terry and the 
Pirates” series. 

“Right now, at the insistance of Air Force con- 
tact men,” the article declares, “Wunder has em- 
barked on an episode taking the service’s side a- 
gainst congressional investigation of waste.” In 289 
newspapers, the Terry and the Pirates strip is “spin- 
ning the tale of Congresswoman Dolores Deepsix,” 
a fictitious character who has some resemblance to 
actual Senator Margaret Chase Smith, (Rep., 
Maine). 

The article recalls that Mrs. Smith, although she 
is an Air Force Reserve colonel herself, has been 
critical of Air Force waste and thus aroused resent- 
ment in the Pentagon. 

The Terry and the Pirates strip, the article con- 
tinues, has Senator Margaret Smith, disguised as 
Congresswoman Deepsix, “charging into a one wo- 
man investigation of waste in the Air Force.” A 
“steely-eyed officer” in the strip sneers: “Congress- 
woman Deepsix regards all the armed services as a 
waste of money.” 


The article asserts further that “the services hop 
to accommodate artists who glorify their mission” 
For example, it says that Roy Crane, who draws the 
Buzz Sawyer which pleases the Navy and its public 
relations officers, was taken by the Navy on a sq 
trip “for weeks.” 

“The result of this voyage nearly coincided with 
recent Navy campaigns for more funds for anti. 
submarine warfare,” the article points out. “Som 
27 million readers found their hero, Buzz Sawyer, 
chasing a Soviet nuclear sub off U.S. shores.” 

Another purpose of this cooperation between Pep. 
tagon press agents and comic strip artists, the arti. 
cle says, is to help recruiting by picturing Air Fore 
and Navy men as living “glamorous lives, filled with 
the glint of danger and the glitter of beautiful wo 
men.” Only the Army fares badly in this field, the 
article concludes. 

If what the Wall Street Journal reports is correet, 
clearly this is a field that warrants investigation by 
an appropriate committee of Congress. 

—LABOR, Washington, D.C. 


How To Stop 
Socialized Medicine 


A suggestion has been advanced by a Blue Crog 
official in Ohio that the American Hospital Associa. 
tion organize a nationwide organization to make 
available voluntary health insurance coverage o 
the basis of the broadest possible use of the law a 
averages. 

The proposal springs from a belief that present 
individual programs do not and cannot meet the 
need for insurance to provide adequate care for the 
great masses of Americans. These programs give 
substantial help, to be sure, but they do not do the 
full job and are beyond the reach of a fairly large 
segment of the population. 

Is socialized medicine the only alternative? Ther 
is reason to fear that it will be unless the America 
Hospital Association, the American Medical Associa 
tion and the American Dental Association develop 
a nationwide, low cost voluntary system at once 
They cannot stop socialized medicine simply 
wringing their hands. 

—Suffolk County News, Sayville N.J. 


A business has no more character than the peopl 
who operate it. 
—Linn (Mo.) Unterrified Demoertt 
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Plight Of Aged Requires 
More Than Just Oratory 


Recommendations of the workshop on physical 
and mental health to the Illinois Conference on 
Aging are, at best, unrealistic. 

The workshop, one of seven reporting to the Ad- 
yisory Council on the Improvement of the Economic 
and Social Status of Older People, noted: 

“Basically, the individual or his family has the 
first responsibility, next comes the special agencies 
(church, fraternal, civic) of his community. After 
this, follows the city, township or county, then the 
state; and only when all of these fail should the fed- 
eral government enter into the extension of local ad- 
ministration in the orders indicated.” 

This, ideally, would be the best way to deal with 
the problem of the senior citizen, but, unhappily, it 
is only because all of these resources have failed that 
the federal government was going to get into the 
business of providing health insurance for the aged. 

The health committee also recommended expan- 
sion of Blue Cross and Blue Shield health insurance 
plans in the area of diagnostic services and certain 
specialized therapeutic service on an out-patient 
basis. 

Unfortunately, the private health insurance firms’ 
coverage is becoming an expensive proposition. With 
rising hospital costs and increasing doctors’ fees, 
the companies recently had to raise their charges 


The workshop on employment, retirement and in- 
come maintenance came through with a similar plea 
for what appears to be “rugged individualism” and 
“self-reliance.” 

It emphasized the individual responsibility to pro- 
vide for retirement through accumulations, e.g., 
social security, private pensions or investments. 
This particular workshop, however, does recognize 
that hazards of the economy, disability or premature 
death, involuntary unemployment, inflation or in- 
adequacies of private pension systems might 
“thwart the individual’s efforts to provide adequa- 
tely for himself and his dependents in his non-earn- 
ing years.” 

These are a host of hazards, all of which can nib- 
ble the pensioner’s pocketbook down as quickly as a 
school of piranha fish devour cattle. 





No, the matter of health insurance for the aged— 
an area of concern to both presidential candidates— 
cannot be solved by specious phraseology which 
might have applied a century ago but is out of step 
with the times. 

We hope that the Advisory Council, created by the 


Illinois General Assembly, comes up with more spe- 
cific recommendations when it reports to the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare for consideration at the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging. 


—Arlington Heights (Il.) Herald 


Separate Incomes For Aged 


Old folks are becoming more and more important 
as a political pawn, and as our aid to them increases, 
I think they are becoming less and less important as 
advisors and participants in business and social life 
in America. 

In China, at least prior to Communism, the family 
elders were the most revered members of the clan, 
and their advice through experience was the law of 
the family. 

This was carrying it to the extremes, but I do 
think elderly folks have experienced enough ups and 
downs in life to have arrived at some pretty sub- 
stantial conclusions about today’s policies. In fact, I 
can think of several old folks right here in Windsor 
who could give invaluable advice, if their families or 
anyone else would listen to them. 

But our aid to the aged has tended to sever these 
old people from their more active descendants. When 
they get too feeble to do their share of the daily 
chores, there’s the state welfare department holding 
out its hand with the biggest wad of cumshaw per 
capita that any state in the nation pays. So quite 
naturally, the aged accept this gift, and the first 
major step is taken separating them from the active 
members of the family, and their share of the family 
income. 

I’m sure if American families still were respon- 
sible to look after their own, and were willing to 
take some advice from the oldsters, our nation would 
not now be up to its neck in time payments and other 
debts. This may seem a reverse argument right now, 
but there’ll come a time when we will all wish we’d 
been a little more cautious about this business of 
diluting our credit with “play now, pay later” prop- 
ositions. 

I still feel like I’m shoveling against the tide when 
I say things liks this; all governmental trends are in 
the opposite direction. And federal medical aid to 
the aged is almost certainly coming, regardless of 
how hard the AMA fights it. Still, I think these 
things should be said; it’s not wise for us to forge 
gayly ahead, wearing rose-colored glasses which 
hide the shadows of doubt. 

—Windsor (Colo.) Beacon 
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Our Expensive County 
Government... 


In the first two articles on Community Research, 
Inc., appearing in this issue of the Times—a second 
will appear next week—certain things become clear. 


First of all, each of the communities in the south- 
of-Dayton area wants certain services from the 
county that it is not getting. Second, and of equal 
importance, is the fact that all of these services 
could be provided by the county without in any way 
interfering with, or whittling away the power of, 
the separate community governments. 


As has been demonstrated already, and will be 
heavily underscored later, our county government 
as it is presently constituted is inefficient, expensive 
and hopelessly unable to cope with area-wide prob- 
lems that cannot be tackled by the governments of 
the different communities. 


So the all-important thing to keep in mind when 
we consider a change in the form of our county 
government is this: we can get more and much 
needed service from the county without sacrificing 
any of our local government autonomy. 


There are two methods of arriving at a better 
form of county government. One is to get action in 
the state legislature which would provide a choice 
of county government structures. From this choice 
the voters could adopt the one best suited to their 
needs. The other would be to adopt the home rule 
charter which provides for the reorganization of 
the county government without adding to its powers. 


Community Research, Inc., is continuing its exam- 
ination of our present county government, and when 
the studies are completed, it should be fairly simple 
to pinpoint what kind of government we need to 
overcome the present deficiencies. 


Rising government costs, on the local, county, 
state and national level, are apparently going to be 
with us for some time. It is silly for us not to get 
the best government we can for our money. This 
we can do on the county level, but only through a 
modernization of our present antiquated form. 

—Kettering-Oakwood (Ohio) Times 


A disarmament conference usually ends up with 
everyone sticking to his guns. 
Marshalltown (Ia.) Times 
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Threat To The Future 


One of the insistent facts with which smalle 
Massachusetts communities, including the tow, 
of Martha’s Vineyard, will have to reckon in th 
years ahead is the determination of politically mop 
powerful and populous units in the state to exer 
control over all public beaches and landings. Agaip 
in the new session of the state legislature, measung 
are proposed which seem intended to deprive tow, 
of jurisdiction over what are now town beaches 
rights of way or waterfront parks or recreatig 
areas. 

Specifically, one bill, introduced by Represent, 
tive Dolan of Ipswich, would authorize a study ¢ 
public rights of way along the coastline and m 
tidal waters. Another measure sponsored by Mr 
Dolan would have a special commission study public 
rights in town properties along the shore. Stij 
another bill, sponsored by Mr. Dolan and two othe 
representatives, would provide that all towns bor 
dering on tidewaters must lay out shore reserya. 
tions for the use of all citizens of the state. 

We do not believe in “restricted” beaches, and we 
are opposed to the use of town ownership and con 
trol for the purposes of discrimination. On the other 
hand, the future of Martha’s Vineyard as a summer 
resort is linked with the principle of uncrowded 
beaches and with the maintenance of a special char. 
acter to which, for want of a better term, the at 
jective “unspoiled” is invariably applied. 

In area this Island is larger than Manhattan, 
but a small part of Manhattan’s crowds would sub 
merge and ruin its individuality and _ traditional 
economy. There’s the rub. State control and state 
management would mean the same sort of subver- 
sion. 

The question here isn’t one of desiring to exclude 
from our shores the people of Boston and othe 
cities of the state, but on limiting the size of crowds 
to a proper use of what we have. Will it not bea 
frightful world of the future if nothing small o 
modest or uncongested is suffered to exist along 
shore? 

The way to preserve the values which the Vine 
yard represents may well be to resort to private o 
semi-private control of resources on which popula 
tion centers are fixing acquisitive eyes. 

—Vineyard Gazette, Edgartown, Mass. 


Our economists say money should be made mor 
elastic—I’d like to see it made more adhesive. 
—Oskaloosa (Iowa) Tribunt 
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Against Economic Boycott 


During last week’s legislative sessions Senator 
Speedy Long advocated economic boycotts against 
the Negroes of Louisiana. 


The Banner-Tribune is opposed to this rash and 
imprudent position taken by the North Louisiana 
legislator and calls upon its readers to refrain from 
such action. 


The Negro citizen is part of the Louisiana com- 
munity. He works in the sugar factories and the 
cane fields, in the automotive agencies and in the dry 
ceaning establishments, in the service companies 
and in the iron works. 


He runs drug stores and grocery stores, sells in- 
surance, practices medicine, nurses the sick, and is 
engaged in a thousand other meaningful and impor- 
tant positions of responsibility. 


One of Louisiana’s greatest problems down 
through the years has been the failure of white and 
colored people to get together and plan the develop- 
ment of new industries that would mean new job 
opportunities for everyone. As an example of an 
area that has not been fully explored one need look 
only at the vast possibilities offered in the field of 
industrial uses of the byproducts of agriculture, such 
as bagasse. 


The failure to provide decent job openings has 
meant a great economic loss to every city in Louis- 
iana, and these losses can never be accurately 
measured. 


However, despite some shortcomings great for- 
ward strides have been made and new openings 
created with each passing year. Organizations like 
the Ku Klux Klan and the NAACP haven’t provided 
these opportunities; a F.E.P.C. could never provide 
them; they have been created by the citizens of the 
various communities working in a spirit of harmony 
and understanding. 


What Senator Speedy Long proposes would tend 
to destroy the progress that has been made and 
should be rejected by the employers of Louisiana. 

—Franklin (La.) Banner-Tribune 


Democracy is a condition where people believe 
that other people are just as good as they are. 
—Motezuma (Iowa) Republican 
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Football And Hillbillies 


In the same week that Hendrix College at Con- 
way and Marquette University of Milwaukee both 
announced that they were giving up football to allow 
better concentration on their academic programs, 
the Arkansas Legislative Council brought into sharp 
focus the need for a statewide re-examination of the 
values that institutions of higher learning are sup- 
posed to both preach and practice. 

The matter came up at a discussion over raising 
the salary of Razorback Coach Frank Broyles, as 
well as that of Dr. David Mullins, University pres- 
ident. The initial proposal was to up the president’s 
salary from $20,000 to $25,000 and the coach’s from 
$17,500 to $21,000. Though the Legislators were 
eager to help Broyles, they thought the wage hike 
for Mullins was too much. They proposed instead 
that he be paid only $21,000 also. 

At about this point someone pointed out that no 
coach should be paid as much as the head of an in- 
stitution, so the idea ran into a roadblock. 

It remained for Representative Marion Crank of 
Little River County, however, to put his finger 
squarely on the heart of the matter when he com- 
mented: 

“This is the damndest thing I ever saw. We could 
have the most brilliant physicist on earth up there 
and we wouldn’t pay that sucker nothing. But when 
it comes to athletics, everybody fights to raise their 
salaries.” 

All of which is not new. We suppose it is a sign 
of the times for coaches to earn more than profes- 
sors and for hillbilly singers to make more than min- 
isters. A twisted standard of values has long plagued 
man’s struggle for righteous living. Christ said it 
2000 years ago. “For where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also.” 

The problem will solve itself when we care as 
much about learning as we do about football or as 
much about God as we do about Elvis Presley. 

—Crossett (Ark.) News-Observer 





Irish Songs Banned By BBC 


Six Irish songs, on Decca Records, will not be 
heard over the BBC. They have been put on the re- 
stricted list, a BBC spokesman said, “on the grounds 
that they could cause religious or political offence.” 

The songs are “Bold Robert Emmet,” “Father 
Murphy,” “Johnson’s Motor Car,” “Erin Go Brah,” 
“The Fenian Brotherhood” and “Men of the West.” 

—The Anglo-Celt, Cavan Ireland 
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A Mess Of Pottage 


Promotion of racial tolerance, equality of oppor- 
tunity and identical treatment in courts and at the 
ballot box are important goals in the United States, 
but certain recent developments in the field should 
cause Americans to stop and think deeply about what 
the end results may well be of some well-meaning 
moves now taking place. 

For it would be only too ironic if, in seeking to 
provide more liberty for the Negro, we should de- 
stroy liberty for all, white and black. 

Take a recent case in Louisiana, for instance. 
There a federal judge enjoined the members of the 
legislature from passing laws which in any way 
affect integration of the schools under threat of 
contempt of court. 

This, it seems to us, is judging the constitutional- 
ity of a law before it is written, and a highly dan- 
gerous precedent. For if a judge can enjoin laws 
which affect school integration he probably can en- 
join other laws which run contrary to the generally 
accepted concepts of the day, yet may well be con- 
sidered highly desirable by a future generation. 
Seventy-five years ago, for instance, a judge might 
have banned consideration of a law affecting wom- 
en’s suffrage. 

So, no matter how desirable an end to segregation 
may be, achieving it by destroying the freedom of 
action of a legislative assembly is to sell the birth- 
right of checks and balances between the three 
branches of government, handed to us by our fore- 
fathers, for a mess of pottage. 

It may take longer, but it is far safer for liberty 
to have the courts knock out legal technicalities de- 
laying integration of schools one by one after they 
are written and passed than to threaten the legis- 
lative independence which stands between us and 
tyranny by blanket orders issued in advance. 

Similarly, property rights are human rights. It 
is difficult to name any right we, as free people, 
possess which is not in one way or another con- 
cerned with property, tangible or intangible. 

So, when the courts tell owners of property in the 
south they can not evict from their land and rental 
houses Negro tenants who have no leases, with 
whom they no longer desire to contract as share- 


all other than he wants to use it himself or doesn; 
want it used by the tenant involved, then his righ 
to all property, whether it be land, his home, hiy 
business, his automobile, is placed in jeopardy, 

For the right to own property from which op 
can not be separated without the due process of 
law is fundamental to western civilization, and per. 
haps the chief difference between capitalism anj 
Communism. 

Aid for these evicted tenants, and education of 
the misguided land-owners, are certainly in order, 
But in our haste to rectify one injustice, we dare not 
create a precedent for an even greater injustice and 
a device which tyrants might use later to rob us of 
all freedom. 

—Aurora (Mo.) Advertise 


Prejudice Is A Social Disease 


The puzzle of the ages is man’s inhumanity to man, 
Those snarling women picketing outside a New 
Orleans school look more like animals than human 
beings. 

“Civilization sounds like a good idea; we ought tp 
try it sometime” sounds less like a wisecrack whe 
you hear a Louisiana legislator on a rostrum in the 
legislative chamber recommend the lynching of 
white parents who send their children to an inte 
grated school. 

Is the difference only one of degree between thes 
people and an Eichmann who arranged for and 
watched the slaughter of innocent men, women and 
children? 


est social disease today does not involve sex. It is 
prejudice. 


who speaks out. 


The 


The decade of the sixties has been labeled time js 
something wonderful, and holding great hope for like the 
accomplishment. The greatest accomplishment Wang do 
could make is not to get a man in space, but to leam ment. 
how to conquer intolerance. 

Being prejudiced comes easier than being te 
ant, but has anything worthwhile ever been unt 


croppers, for whom, since emancipation, they have 
no legal responsibility to care, because the tenants 
registered and voted in November, they threaten 
the ownership of all property. 

Deplorable as the reason for these evictions may 
be, unless a property owner has a right to take over 
control of his property from a tenant who has no 
lease or contract for any reason, or for no reason at 
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The Gadarene Swine 


THE WORLD was not surprised when it heard 
the news that some 90 Africans (official figures) 
were murdered by white South African police. 

The white masters of South Africa, who represent 

a minority of the population of that unfortunate 
country, stand condemned before the world for the 
savage beasts they are. No wonder they are desper- 
ate because the avalanche of freedom which is 

.} sweeping not only Africa but the whole world has 
left them only a small bridgehead, which even they, 
maddened and blinded by prejudice as they are, 
know shall be wiped out before long. 

It is safe to say that this is the last big desperate 
struggle of the evil doctrine of Apartheid before its 
end. On the surface it would appear that like the 
Fascist regimes of Hitler and Mussolini internation- 
al public opinion has had no effect on the attitude 
of the South African Government, and some people 
have argued that if anything it might have inflamed 
it to more violence and to committing greater atro- 
cities against the defenceless non-white population. 

We do not agree. Not even the Union of South 
Africa can exist in a vacuum in the world of today. 
It must trade with other countries of the world and 
depend somehow for external defence on others. 

Some months ago Jamaica, small and insignifi- 
cant by world standards, instituted a trade boycott 
against the Union of South Africa. So far a number 
of comparatively small countries and organizations 
have decided to follow this example. 

For years now the British Government, shelter- 


isfhas given the South African Government support 

in the United Nations. But fairly recently Mr. 

ir land§ MacMillian, the British Prime Minister, on a visit 

st thefto South Africa said certain things which would 

of his§seem to indicate that Britain was serving notice on 

that country that she could not continue in the face 

Indial,§of international public opinion to support South 
1e JeW Africa’s policy before the world. 

ven yf The Union of South Africa as a member of the 

an WhO§ British Commonwealth of Nations, which is a mem- 

1¢ Malber of the Western Democratic Club, is a source of 

serious embarrassment to the democracies, and the 

led &§ time is overdue for powerful and respected countries 

pe fitike the U.S. and Britain to brush aside convention 

ent Wand do something about this source of embarrass- 

0 leat ment. 

We join with Mr. Manley in calling on the world 

to take official note of what is happening in South 

Africa, and not only that, but we call on the leaders 


of the Western World to follow Jamaica’s lead and 
impose sanctions against this anachronistic state. 

There is no doubt that even without outside in- 
terference truth and justice shall conquer in the 
end, but this conquest would be hastened, and it 
would leave less bitterness if this intervention, or 
interference, should come now. 

It is a pity that the British Conservative Govern- 
ment did not see its way to allow a full dress debate 
of the South African issue in the House of Com- 
mons. Freedom-loving people in Africa, and indeed 
all over the world, are hardly likely to think of the 
niceties of diplomacy under the present circum- 
stances. —Public Opinion, Kingston, Jamaica 


Nonsense, Plus 


Now there’s talk that we must, by all means, 
have at least one Jew in the cabinet, and one labor 
leader, and one Negro. 

Nonsense! 

It would be just as reasonable to argue that we 
must have at least one Moslem, and one represent- 
ative of the latest school of bridge playing, and one 
man with blue eyes. 

If the one man in the entire nation best fitted 
for a particular job happens to be a Jew, or a labor 
leader, or a Negro, then it is his qualifications of 
ability and character and experience that dictate 
his appointment, not his religion, or his labor con- 
nection, or his race. 

These cries from a self-labeled liberal element for 
representation of groups give the lie to the very 
thing they’ve been shouting about all these years— 
that we should look at a man as a man, not at his 
religion or his vocation or his race. 

If it’s wrong to deny a man office because of these 
things, it’s doubly wrong to give him an office be- 
cause of them. 

Besides, it’s stupid. 

P. S. Since the above was written, President 
Kennedy has appointed a Jew. 

—Franklin (N. C.) Press 


In the demonstration which has been going on in 
New Orleans over the beginning of integration, there 
was one sign which read, “God demands segrega- 
tion.”” We can’t imagine where the author of that 
sign got his or her authority for the text. And we 
imagine that if God did demand segregation there 
would never have been integration. 


—Shelbina (Mo.) Democrat 
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Reporters Asleep At The Source 


(continued from page 3) 


better case—but none did. The perhaps proper re- 
sentment at “cut and dried” parliamentary proced- 
ure was converted to “right to know” palaver— 
whereas the true interpretation was merely that re- 
porters had been dozing, and hadn’t been denied 
anything. 


An even more absurd instance of “right to know” 
editorializing came over election registrations. New 
registrants flooded the city clerk’s office, and the 
story turned on what parties they were embracing. 
The fact of numbers made it physically impossible 
for the clerk’s office to process the information as 
fast as it came in. So, reporters asked, ‘““How many 
of these are Democrats?” and the clerk told them, 
in the harrassment of the situation, to go fly a kite. 
The reporters were utterly unreasonable, and if 
they had been good reporters, concerned over their 
professional relationships with their sources, they’d 
have known that. But they flew off in a tantrum of 
editorials, crying that the clerk was violating the 
“right to know.” The information was available 
later, and nothing was withheld, of course. To those 
who knew the real story, the reporters and editors 
just looked silly—furthermore, they needlessly and 
cruelly held the clerk up to public embarrassment, 
possibly verging on libel, and certainly didn’t set 
up a happy relationship which would help them 
another time. 


Thus far, in Maine, these instances haven’t done 
the cause of “right to know” any good. The right 
to know can be better used when it hinges on good 
reporting, not on legal requirements. A good re- 
porter can also find out things he has no right to 
know. A good editor will not blame public officials 
because his reporters are asleep, and don’t know 
how to work. 


“Right to know” legislation is proper, in prin- 
ciple, and the Maine law is a good one. The principle 
is still a good one, even without the law, and a 
publisher with discernment and full awareness of 
his professional function, will want to think this 
out. He will also reflect that even if he never gets 
the law passed in his own legislature—he still has 
the job of publishing, and will need a staff that 
knows how to help him. 


Uleers are something you get from mountain- 
climbing over molehills. 
—Vandalia (Ill.) Leader 
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The Lovelorn 


Dear, Dear Amy! 


For years and years we shied away from a loye 
lorn column in the paper, but we finally broke dow, 
and started one in last week’s Citizen. 


The response was immediate. The ink on the pape 
had hardly dried when we got our first reply, } 
came from a “confused” 15-year old. The word “cop. 
fused” in this connection, incidentally, is superfluoy 
—most 15-year olds are. We were—and still ar 
probably more than ever when it come to thing 
of this sort. 


We can’t recall the time when we ever read one 
of these columns, but we have been told that women 
go after them like fish go after worms. Maybe 4, 
It is beginning to appear that way from the limite 
experience we have had so far. 


The little 15-year old wanted to know about “go. 
ing steady.” She is terribly troubled and urgently 
in need of some advice. We are not going to attempt 
to soothe her troubled spirit, but will forward he 
letter to Dear Amy. We have no idea what Amy wil 
tell this confused child, but we sincerely hope shell 
tell her to stick to her girl friends for the next few 
years and forget about boys and “going steady.” 


We understand it has become a part of our social 
life for children in their early teens to “go steady,” 
We are told that when a boy dates a girl for as much 
as twice in a row, it is notice that the two are “going 
steady,” and a warning for all others to stay on their 
own preserves. 


To us of another generation it seems very, very 
foolish you youngsters of 13, 14, 15 and 16 yearn 
old even think about “going steady,” let alom 
actually doing it, but, as we have just said, we are 
the product of another generation when the big 
stick, or a stinging leather strap, and the wood shel 
counted for much more in disciplining youngstes 
than modern coddling and words dripping will 
honey. 


Times change, we are living in a new age. Things 
are different than they used to be, and we’ll either 
have to accept the changes or fall behind in th 
social parade. 

—Washington (Mo.) Citia 


Americans last year spent $100 million for comit 


books—four times the amount invested in libray 


books. —Oakwood (Ohio) New 
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A Man Of Distinction 


(continued from page 11) 





times I found myself cooling my heels on the front 
lawn. Not once was I invited in. Being a sensitive 
soul, I began to wonder about my social standing 
in the community. 

Admittedly, it took a little time for the situation 
to dawn on me, but now I know—there are four 
homes in the entire county to which I can go and not 
have to sit on the lawn. And to those four, I confess, 
I'm never invited. In any event I have a plan. Should 
my dear friend decide to seek the sheriff’s office in 
the next election he will have my full support— 
whether he wants it or not. 

That same year I opposed a gentleman seeking 
re-election to his office. My opposition was based on 
the fact that he had stood on his hind legs in the 
courthouse of Forrest County at a meeting of school- 
board members and said that whites and coloreds 
could not meet together. The dozen or so Negro cit- 
izens present had been invited to the meeting by the 
school-board members, all of which were white. In 
short, the gentleman played to the gallery (and the 
press) and in five minutes did harm to the race rela- 
tions that couldn’t be repaired in five years. 

My personal impression was not a favorable one 
and, having run out of ideas for editorial copy on 
the blessings and wonders of American Motherhood, 
I felt inclined to comment on that act by a real, 100 
percent, red-blooded professional Southerner. While 
I've never claimed that the gentleman was respon- 
sible for it, I will point out that for two days and one 
night thereafter my wife was shadowed by an un- 
known person. I think it was a war of nerves, and I 
think whoever was responsible came close to win- 
ning because my wife got quite nervous, believe me. 

Shortly after my comments on the behavior of the 
professional Southerner, I happened into the post 
office in Hattiesburg and a lady stopped me and said: 
“Are you P.D. East?” Thinking she just might want 
to spend five dollars for a subscription to my paper, 
ladmitted that I was. (I have since learned to keep 
my mouth shut in such circumstances, except to say: 
“No, I’m sorry. I’m God, but I’ve got my eye on that 
fellow.”) She fixed me with a steady gaze and said: 
‘Tm of half a mind to wring your neck.” 

Still in pursuit of success, I took a stand in a tel- 
ephone strike. My position was that labor had every 
tight to bargain, to negotiate and to strike, should its 
members decide; but it did not have the right to des- 
cont Y Property, public or private, nor did the mem- 
library bers have the right to beat up employees who did 
not belong to the union. 
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I fear my simple position was misunderstood by 
all concerned. On a Saturday night, following the 
statement of my position, my home telephone began 
to ring. Eight times it tolled, and each time for me, 
and each time it represented a cancelled subscrip- 
tion, coupled with a verbal blow. Finally, I left the 
telephone off the hook. 

It was during the strike that I received my first 
threat of a beating. The unidentified gentleman was 
nice about it; he was just going to knock my brains 
out—nothing really serious. Anyway, it would have 
been quite a feat, considering that other callers had 
said that I didn’t have a brain in my head. 

Farther along the road to success and distinction, 
I became involved in a matter having to do with the 
rights of property owners. A refining company de- 
cided to locate near Hattiesburg and did not ask, but 
demanded, that a family let them have a certain 
tract of land for their site. The family declined, and 
the company told them that they were going to take 
the land—and set out to try. Local tempers flared. 

My contention was that I’d like to see the industry 
locate in the area, but more important than a few 
dozen additional jobs was the fact that the right to 
private ownership must not be denied. I fear my pos- 
ition was once again misunderstood. It was thought 
I was opposed to industry moving in; thus I was said 
to be against additional payrolls for the area. A few 
advertisers saw fit to cancel because of my position; 
among them the refining company and two other 
firms in the petroleum business, all of which were 
good advertising accounts. When it was all over, the 
right of the property owners was retained and the 
refinery located in the area anyway. I was not invi- 
ted to the formal opening. 

Probably my greatest single step toward my pre- 
sent distinction was taken in March of 1956. Around 
the first of the month I learned that a Citizens Coun- 
cil group was going to be organized in Forrest 
County. The date for organization was set for March 
21. I felt inclined to oppose the Council, contending 
that we had sufficient bigots without organizing 
them. I worked on editorial copy for almost two 
weeks, and all of it seemed inadequate to me. With 
my deadline approaching, I decided to run a full- 
page ad in behalf of the Citizens Councils. 

I did not attend the meeting at the courthouse, 
not having been invited; however, a friend went in 
my behalf and reported to me. 

The keynote address was delivered by a local at- 
torney, and at one point in his address he saw fit to 
hold up before the audience the page I had so gener- 
ously donated. With a dramatic gesture he de- 
nounced it, finally throwing it to the floor with the 
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statement that he was going to cancel his subscrip- 
tion to my paper. 


Following the service I rendered in behalf of the 
Citizens Councils, there were a few telephone 
calls . . . a cancelled subscription, perhaps two... 
or more. 


Those telephone calls were interesting, especially 
the several from unidentified ladies. One lady ad- 
vised my wife (I had stopped answering the tele- 
phone) to tell me not to stick my head out of the 
house, else her husband would knock it off. Another 
lady said to me: “You nigger-loving Commie, son- 
of-a-bitch. Somebody ought to kill you.” I found it 
to be such a pleasure to talk with ladies. Shortly 
after this, however, I had to have the phone number 
unlisted; otherwise I would never have got any work 
done. 


One day en route from my home in Hattiesburg 
to my office in Petal I stopped for a traffic light near 
the post office in Hattiesburg, and a gentleman of the 
old South walked from the curb over to my car and 
said to me: “You no-good bastard, if you’ll get out of 
that car I’ll mop up the street with you.” Being a 
natural born coward, I told him, “Well, now, you’ll 
have to offer me more inducement than that.” While 
wondering what additional inducement he might 
offer, I drove away. 


The most recent incident to bring to mind my suc- 
cess as a publisher and editor had to do with a Con- 
gressional election in the district where I live. The 
Congressman wrote me a letter, enclosing his formal 
announcement, and in the letter he said there would 
be advertising sent to me later. After a week or two 
I noticed that every single newspaper in the district 
had ads from the Congressman—except mine. I felt 
inclined to check around and learned that “a Petal 
merchant” had called the Congressman on the tele- 
phone in Washington and advised him not to run 
his announcement in my paper. The Congressman 
ran his announcement anyway, but decided not to 
run any advertising. Later, about five or six days 
before the election, I got word from his headquarters 
that they had decided to run one ad with me. I ex- 
plained that while I appreciated it, I was not upset 
about having been left out; that, after all, I wasn’t 
concerned with the principle of the thing—just the 
money! But what bothered me most of all was the 
fact that “a Petal merchant” had spent that money 
on a long-distance telephone call; he could have run 
a large ad in my paper for what it cost him. Some 
businessmen simply amaze me. 


I’m a great shake as a businessman myself. A 


newspaper with no local advertising and no loc) 
circulation naturally doesn’t make too much money, 
In fact, the Petal Paper keeps going only becaus 
my creditors are astonishingly patient; because , 
good many subscriptions are beginning to flow jy 
from outside the state, and because I pick up a little 
cash by lecturing. 


I guess I’m never going to be much of a gogig) 
success, either—but my wife and I don’t let it bother 
us any longer. We have three or four friends wh 
will go to the movies with us occasionally, eve 
though we don’t like to embarrass them by asking 
them to our house. My daughter, who is now seven, 
has finished her freshman year in elementary school, 
To date she has suffered no stings because of her 
father. I’m trying to teach her enough self-reliance 
so that she won’t get an ulcer, but maybe can give 
them to other people, should the need arise. 


I don’t have any regrets—although I am sory 
that I had to change ambitions along the way. My 
first ambition was to be a moderate in Mississippi— 
a rich moderate, that is. I’ve had to settle for being 
just a man of distinction. 


Italy’s Provincial Press 


(continued from page 18) 


affairs, editorials, personal and organizational news, 
vital statistics go begging. 

Editorial leadership. is passive. A low pay scale 
where the work is not done gratuously preclude 
the hiring of experienced reporters. A national pre 
ference for opinionated stories leaves the door wide 
open for a plethora of signed articles all over the 
paper. 

Nor has a common purpose for the diocesan week 
lies led to the formation of syndicates to prepare 
stories, features and comment for these organs. 

With the metropolitan dailies channelling local 
news into the provincial towns and with the illust 
rated news magazines blanketing the country i 
ever-rising numbers, the Italian local weekly has 
a hard row to hoe and modesty reclines in the rest 
ful arms of the church. 


After a women becomes the wife of a great mal 
she wonders what causes his greatness to evaporalt 
—Ramsey (Illl.). N ews-Jourtdl 
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Books 


for 


Editors 


Here is a brand new fireside game for 
newspaper editors: 

First, order a copy of the new text- 
bok COMMUNITY JOURNALISM, by 
Kenneth R. Byerly (Chilton Company, 
$850). 

Then make up a list of your news- 
paper problems, solved, unsolved, and 
so, 0. If you are careful with your home 
work, you will complete your list on 
the same day the book is delivered. 

Now the real fun begins. Select your 
most pressing problem, then turn to the 
proper chapter to see how some of the 
other great American editors cope with 


matter. 
py you wrestling with the treatment 


of the local names you find on the 
police court docket? Turn to Chapter 
Six for the suggestions of Horace V. 
Wells, Clinton (Tenn.) Courier-News, J. 
J. Warner, Spanish Fork (Utah) Press, 
and Frank Hicks, Buffalo (Wyo.) Bul- 
letin. 

Perhaps you are toying with the idea 
of running for the legislature. But does 
newspapering mix with politics? Rep. 
Paul Simon, Troy (lll.) Tribune and a 
Canadian mayor, Ted Horton, who is ed- 
itor of News of the North as well as 
magistrate of Yellowknife Northwest 
Territories, H.G. Howard, Newark (N.Y.) 
Courier-Gazette and H. V. Sommers, of 
the Crookston (Minn.) Daily Times, give 
some of the answers in Chapter Five. 

News of the Schools? Consult Chapter 
Seven for the views and practices of 
W. P. Lee, Ord (Neb.) Quiz, Walter 
Buckner, San Marcos (Tex.) Record, and 
Bob Burns, Ladysmith (Wis.) News. 

Geneva Hamilton, Morro Bay (Calif.) 
Coast Beacon, C. D. Elling, Garner 
(lowa) Leader, and Mrs. Lilas Thomas, 
Keith County News, Ogallala, Neb., have 
constructive things to say about handling 
society news. 

Church news a pain in the neck? Then 
for comfort and guidance look to Mark 
Pace, Dalton News, Dalton, Ga., and 
J. E. Currell, Kilmarnock, Va., Rappa- 
hannock Record. 

For news of editorial heroes who 
fought and lived to fight another day 
look in Chapter Twenty for brief reports 
about Edward Taylor, Pulaski Enterprise, 
Mounds City, Ill., ten shots—none hit 

he wrote editorials against 
slot machines; Kenneth Parker, Bellaire, 
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Mich., Antrim County News—hanged in 
effigy for an election editorial; J. Wilcox 
Dunn, Princess Anne Free Press, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.,—fight against corrup- 
tion and lawlessness in the community— 
sued for libel four times, blackjacked, 
stoned, threatened. 

Schools of journalism in contact with 
the practical aspects of their field con- 
tinue to emphasize courses in community 
journalism and continue to encourage 
young people to prepare themselves for 
work on small newspapers. Yet the 
enrollment is so small and the demand 
for textbooks so limited that this is the 
first new volume of its kind in ten years. 
Even with general adoption it is doubt- 
ful if the writer will realize more than 
a dime an hour for the labor of author- 
ship, unless the value of the book is 
recognized outside of the classroom. The 
community press will do well to take 
this book to its heart and to make its 
publication the signal for the launching 
of a sustained effort to recruit more stu- 
dents into this important area of jour- 
nalism. 

Before joining the faculty of the School 
of Journalism of the University of North 
Carolina, Professor Byerly gained first 
hand knowledge of community news- 
paper operations as an editor-publisher 
in Montana. By enriching this work with 
examples and conflicting viewpoints of 
dozens of other newspaper people, he 
avoids both narrow particularization and 
the eroded generalizations of the acade- 
mician too long in the ivory tower. On 
the other hand, the author must be crit- 
icized for his failure to apply to the 
treatment of his subject some of the 
pertinent material developed by investi- 
gators in the various areas of the social 
sciences. 

Undergraduates will appreciate this 
book for its down-to-earth approach and 
its statement of specific problems, with 
both positive and negative answers, 
which so often never find their way into 
the course of study. 

For the older student of community 
journalism, the mature worker in some 
other field of endeavor, dreaming of the 
day when a down payment will permit 
him to become captain of his own ship, 
and his own soul, as proprietor of a 
weekly newspaper, this reviewer respect- 
fully recommends the final chapter, 
“Buying a Newspaper,” and the wise 
words of Howe V. Morgan, Sparta (IIl.) 
News-Plaindealer, who declares, “If a 
town is dying, not even a good, well- 
equipped newspaper can save it.” 


If the cold war is a battle for men’s 
minds, this is a most appropriate time 
for a reissue of John C. Miller's SAM 
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ADAMS; PIONEER IN PROPAGANDA 
(Stanford University Press, $7.50). The 
book was first published in 1936 by Lit- 
tle, Brown, and Company. 

Cantankerous old Sam Adams made 
life miserable for those who represented 
the vested interests, particularly if the 
interests they represented were con- 
trary to his own. 

Sam was a hard man on a committee. 
He was unforgiving, relentless, tireless, 
dauntless, an accomplished liar and a 
little careless with the money. Add to 
these qualities a sharp mind, a knack 
for persuasion, an ability to meet and 
understand people and a flair for show- 
manship and you have a man able to 
start a revolution or launch a new brand 
of cigarettes. 

It may be too much to say that Sam 
invented the big lie and the other gim- 
micks of modern propaganda. But if 
Adams were not the actual originator of 
contemporary techniques, he at least 
left in the record a magnificent case study 
for the benefit of such late comers as 
Lenin, Goebels, Krushchev and the boys 
on Madison Avenue. Adams launched 
his movement with a series of inter- 
locking cells, each composed of a hand- 
ful of conspirators, who, on the one 
hand, received direction from a central 
committee, and, on the other, stood ready 
to step out into the street as section lead- 
ers of a disciplined mob. 

The Boston leaders included such men 
as John Hancock, James Otis and Cousin 
John Adams, but it was Samuel Adams, 
himself, who supplied much of the orig- 
inal thinking, who interpreted the deci- 
sions of the inner circle as the “party 
line” and who set into motion public re- 
action in the form of mob activity, and 
economic boycott, timed to keep the 
royal functionaries off balance and in- 
effectual in their efforts to implement 
the policies of a government in London, 
three thousand miles away. 

Adams and his associates manipulated 
the Town Meeting and the discussions, 
as well as the records, of the House of 
Representatives. Their writings in the 
Boston Gazette carried a drumfire of dis- 
content to the Massachusetts hinterland 
and to the politically disenchanted of 
the other colonies. As the result, the 
Adams network gradually was expanded 
to include groups in the smaller towns 
around Boston. Because of his efforts 
to organize the sentiments of dissatisfied 
elements in all of North America, dissi- 
dent groups in the various colonies found 
it easier and easier to make common 
cause, and finally to draw themselves 
more closely together, by means of 
Adams’ Committee of Correspondence. 
When the First Continental Congress 
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met: in 1774, Adams was a member, 
having done more than any man to pre- 
pare the minds of Americans for the oc- 
casion. 


At the same time Sam Adams was 
exerting himself to undermine the repu- 
tation in America of King and Parliament, 
and their servants, London journalists 
were engaged in a running fight with 
Parliament to assert their right to print 
the news and to comment upon the issues 
of the day. 

It was a highly competitive field in 
which careful reporting of the debates, 
supplemented with business news and 
letters from abroad were not enough to 
hold the interest of a sophisticated au- 
dience which demanded witty and daring 
treatment of political topics and person- 
alities. Thus, it was a dangerous time 
for journalists. It was an interesting 
time for publishers, too. Some of their 
problems are still with us. Yet, because 
so few of the records have been pre- 
served, too little is known about eight- 
eenth century newspaper operations ei- 
ther in America or England. It is a 


pleasure, therefore, to welcome the effort 
of Robert L. Haig, a member of the Eng- 
lish department of the University of 
Illinois, to turn out a full-length portrait 
of an eighteenth century London daily, 


published under the title, The Gazetteer; 
1735-1797 (Southern Illinois University 
Press, $8.50). 

Professor Haig’s report is based upon 
the surviving issues of the Gazetteer and 
the manuscript materials relating to the 
production and management of the news- 
paper preserved in the British Public 
Record Office. Beautifully written, the 
book recommends itself for this, as well 
as for reasons of scholarship and objectiv- 
ity, as a model for all who undertake to 
prepare the history of a single news- 


paper. —H.R.L. 


Letters 


Dear Sir: 

I bought Carl Lindstrom’s book, The 
Fading American Newspaper, which I 
trust you will review in the next Grass- 
roots Editor. I believe Carl is wrong 
on Page 50 when he says, “Not many 
people know weekly newspapers can 
mail copies free to readers in county.” 
(Rough quotation) My understanding ‘is 
that the papers are mailed free only if 
to a post office in the county that has 
no delivery at all. We mail no such free 
copies ourselves. 

I think the book is good in revealing 
that A.S.N.E. members want to be in- 
dependent but cannot put their ideas 
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into effect because of publishers. This 
brings me to my contention that weekly 
editors are among the few independent 
souls in communication. 

Another good book for editors is The 
Strategy Of Desire by Ernest Dichter. 
Deals with motivation. 

Hurriedly, 
Houstoun Waring 
Littleton (Colo.) 
Independent 


News Notes 


Reservations from readers in three 
countries, Britain, Canada and the United 
States, are at hand for the sessions of 
the International Conference of Weekly 
Newspaper Editors at Southern Illinois 
University, July 16-21. 

Back again will be Major H.R. Pratt 
Boorman, immediate past president of the 
Newspaper Society of Great Britain, and 
editor of the Kent Messenger, Maidstone, 
who will be accompanied this time, not 
by Mrs. Boorman, but by his son, an 
associate in the newspaper. 

Not only has he promised to return 
for a third year, again with Mrs. Pettis, 
but Ken Pettis, Port Elgin (Ont.) Times 
agrees to lead a discussion to be built 
around his observations of the attitude 
of Canadians toward the antics of the 
neighbors below their southern border. 


Journeys in progress, and to be com- 
pleted by meeting time, will bring our 
first president, Houstoun Waring, Little- 
ton (Colo.) Independent to us in the new 
role of “global flying delegate.” As this 
is written, Mr. Waring, with Mrs. Waring, 
is completing a goodwill visit to Bega, 
New South Wales, Australia, as repre- 
sentative of his home community in a 
cultural exchange project undertaken 
jointly by the people of the two towns. 
This is a return of the call paid a year 
ago by W.B. Annabel of the Bega District 
News. Between them, the two editors de- 
veloped a friendship building scheme 
which seems to have grown to an ex- 
change of just about everything except 
the town pumps. 

In April Mr. and Mrs. Waring fly to 
London for a short ‘visit in Britain and 
a side trip to the Coritinent. Word from 
Mrs. Gordon Clemetson, editor of the 
Kent and Sussex Courier, Tunbridge 
Wells, indicates that our friends in Britain 
plan to extend every courtesy to our rep- 
resentative. Mr. Waring promises a com- 
plete report on both trips during the 
course of the Carbondale Conference. 

By their letters from a dozen states, 
American Fellows and Associate Mem- 
bers of the Conference give every indi- 
cation of turning out in force for the 


five days of editorial homework based on 
the issues of the day as presented by 
qualified discussion leaders. 

Invitations also are being sent to week. 
ly newspaper editors in nearly 
state who have been nominated for mem. 
bership by the Fellows of the Conferenes. 
Participation by invitation only ig 
policy of the Conference invoked ag 4 
means of preserving the original policy of 
limiting discussion to matters related to 


editorial writing and the comment fume. f 


tion of the weekly newspaper. The only 
exclusiveness contemplated is an 
siveness of purpose. A way will be found 
to invite any competent weekly news. 
paper editor who has a sincere interest 
in writing good editorials for his news. 
paper. 

Every year at this time there seems tp 
be a shortage of nominations for the 
Elijah Parish Lovejoy Award for 
in Journalism. Yet each July the name of 
another worthy weekly newspaper editor 
forced to stand up to local pressures jn 
support of what he or she believes to be 
the right, if unpopular side, of an issue 
is added to the list which includes Mabel 
Norris Reece, former editor of the Mt 
Dora (Fla.) Topic; Horace V. Wells, Clin- 
ton (Tenn.) Courier-News; J. Wilcox 
Dunn, Virginia Beach (Va.) Princess Anne 
Free Press; John F. Wells, Little Rock, 
Arkansas Recorder, and Hazel Brannon 
Smith, Lexington (Miss.) Advertiser, It 
will be interesting to meet the editor who 
joins this select group and to learn the 
nature of the deeds which have earned 
such recognition. 

There is no lack of editorials, on the 
other hand, in competition for the Gol- 
den Quill Award for editorial writing, to 
be presented next July for the first time 
by President C. A. Burley, Menlo Park 
(Calif.) Recorder. The entry list is world 
wide and new entries are arriving every 
day at the Southern Illinois University 
Department of Journalism. 


Editors of other publications are en- 
couraged to make free use of material 
covered by the copyright of Grassroots 
Editor. Items copyrighted elsewhere are 
so indicated. Uncopyrighted material 
credited to another source is, of course, 
in the public domain, and also may be 
used freely. In all instances, however, 
credit should be given to the author, 
if identified, and to the journal of of 
ginal publication. 
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